THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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XANTHUS RANUNCULUS; OR CROW FOOT. 


Ranuncutus is a name derived from the Latin 
of frog or tadpole, many species of the genus grow- 
ing in water, where those abound, their leaves being 
frequently covered with them. 

The best soil to grow them in isa rich sandy 
loam, mixed with about a third part of well rotten 
manure, the roots to be planted about an inch and a 
half deep, and to be well fastened in, each to be 
planted about four inches apart, so that they may 
cover all the ground, and shade each other when 
grown up: when in a free growing state they 
require a good supply of water, if the weather prove 
dry; after flowering, and when the leaves are de- 
cayed, the roots must be taken up and laid to dry 
till the time for planting again. 

Different cultivators of the Ranunculus disagree 
very much as to the proper time of planting them, 
some allowing the beginning of November to be 
the most suitable, while others prefer the middle or 
end of January, some time in February, or even the 
beginning of March: a great deal depends on the 
situation and soil in which they are planted, as to 
the proper time of planting them; when planted in 
November, the beds will require to be covered with 
straw or mats in severe frosty weather, as the frost 
will injure their roots; but should they stand the 


winter without damage, they will flower stronger 
and earlier, and the leaves will have sufficient time 
to attain a good size, by which means the roots will 
be strong for the next season. There are said to 
be upwards of 800 varieties of the Ranunculus. 

The following method of planting them is from 
Mr. Hogg’s treatise on the Culture of Flowers. 
“ Almost all flowers confined too long to the same 
earth and same spot, and to the same air, degen- 
erate and dwindle away: a change in all three re- 
spects is often requisite, to renovate, as it were, 
their crescive faculties, and to insure their return 
to their pristine health and condition. Should it 
be found inconvenient to prepare a bed of fresh soil, 
and you are under the necessity of planting them 
in the common garden mould, in which case if the 
mould be light and porous, it will then be requisite 
that you put a stratum of loamy soil six inches 
deep, to set the roots in. ‘This will help to retain 
a greater degree of moisture, and serve also to pro- 
tect from the scorching raysof the sun; for they ought 
never to be planted deeper in the ground than an 
inch and a half; if set deeper, they exhaust their 
strength in forming a fresh root exactly at that 
depth, and of course neither flower well, nor yield 
any good increase.” 


A PICTURE WITHOUT A NAME. 


Here is a lovely picture, gentle reader; and we 
would ask of thee to examine it’s beauties carefully, 
and then confess that thy imagination never pic- 
tured a scene of more perfect loveliness. 

The most prominent figure, as will be seen, is a 
fair lady, holding a white rose in her hand, and 
a book, (the Garland, no doubt,) on her lap—by 
which she will be at once recognised asa lady of 
sentiment, and prefering intellectual pleasures and 
the culture of the mind to the pastimes and amuse- 
ments of the more giddy. She is surrounded by 
butterflies, birds and flowers. The enchantment 
and soul-subduing influence of the scene, seems to 
have had a tranquillizing effect upon her senses, as 
it might naturally be expected to do, and, judging 
from her looks, she has fallen into a kind of 
thoughtful dreaminess, which neither book nor 
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surrounding objects have for the time sufficient 
interest to dispel. She may be thinking of absent 
ones, parents, brothers, sisters, perchance a lover. 
We will leave her thus for a little while, and go 
wandering among the flowers, the beautiful flow- 
ers, “the alphabet of angels,” “the language of 
love.” What a desolate place would the world 
be without flowers! Are they not the stars of 
earth, and are not our stars the flowers of heaven? 
They are the emblems and manifestations of God’s 
love to the creation. Their very inutility is their 
excellence and great beauty; for they lead us to 
thoughts of generosity and moral greatness, de- 
tached from all selfishness. 


Beautiful Flowers! wherever ye bloom, 
With your soft-tinted leaves and your fragrant perfume ; 
Whether in Spring ye come forth from the ground, 
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Or when Autumn scatters her dead leaves around ; 
Whether in cottage or palace ye dwell, 
Beautiful flowers! I love ye well. 


We now cast our eye over the tops of the 
flowers, and descry away in the distance the 
modestly rising spire of the Village Church, around 
whose altar cluster so many sweet and sacred 
memories. Then turn we to the beautiful members 
of the feathered tribe—Nature’s “sweet singers.” 
How wanton—how wicked—must be the heart of 
that man or boy, who, for mere sport, will spend 
hours in shooting at and killing these poor little 
innocents. They have, for aught we know, as 
good a right to live as their murderous and cruel 
persecutors. A certain poet, we do not just now 
remember who, has said— 

“ Take not the life you cannot give 
For all things have an equal right to live.” 

This toa certain extent istrue. It is necessary, 
of course, both for the protection aud sustenance of 
mankind, sometimes to destroy life; but the mali- 
cious destruction of Jife merely for the gratification 
of a sporting disposition, as is the case with many 
of our idle city men and boys, is aJ] wrong, cruel, 
wicked. But we are wandering sadly from our 
picture. It will be perceived, on examination, that 
it is nameless, and we have been at some loss what 
to call it. But as it reminds us of a certain young 
lady of our acquaintance, we have determined to 
name the lady in the picture after her. The nate 
is not very poetical; nor is it at all musical. But 


From the isles of the South where the wild bee reposes, 
Midst green leaves and blossoms that never decay, 
Spring is come, like a Queen, with her garland of roses, 

To crown the glad earth on the first day of May. 


The welcome of joy o’er the pine-tircled mountains, 

Down the glade where the sun-beam is veil'd under show’rs, 
Thro’ the deep tang/ed forests by the pure silver fountains, 

Is hymn'd to the Sovereign of Beauty and Flow’rs. 


Chant aloud, feather’d minstrels, sweet melody’s numbers, 
And, Echo, prolong the wild festival lay, 

Till the young buds awake from their long winter slumbers, 
To hallow the feast of the first day of May. 


An emblem is this of the world’s fleeting vision, 
Where fancy and feeling in childhood must cling 
Round hopes of the future—pure, bright and elysian— 

To make the whole life time one ever-green Spring. 


Alas! it is said, that the sweet hours of childhood, 
With all its gay dreams, will too soon fade away ; 
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then there are now-a-days so many Kates, and Fap. 
nys, and Marys, et cetera, that we wish to give her 
a name not often seen in the periodicals. It jg 
Curistiann! “ Well,” say you, “there is no ac. 
counting for tastes.” True! we acknowledye, 
But then we promised that her name should appear 
in the Garland when a befitting opportunity oc. 
curred, and do not know when a better could occur, 
for there is a very striking similarity between tho 
thoughts suggested by this picture and its accon. 
paniments, and the pecutiar traits of character of 
the young lady in question. She loves to go ty 
church, for we have often seen her there, and woe 
believe her to be a good girl ; she loves flowers, fy; 
she has some beautiful white roses growing in the 
yard ; she loves birds, for she keeps one as a pet; 
(we hope however that this trait will not be thought 
to indicate any thing like old-maidishness ;) sho 
loves books, for she not only reads the Garland, but 
others also; and we know that she loves music, for 
we have heard her sing most sweetly; and last, 
though by no means least in the estimation of 
young ladies generally, she loves the beau, for we 
have heard her say so, provided they are nice, and 
behave themselves as they ought todo. And what 
young lady does not? In all these commendable 
traits no doubt the young lady in the picture also 
excelled; for she seems to be of a very romantic 
disposition. 

We close our article by introducing the follow- 
ing beautiful lines to 





And hopes of the morning, like leaves of the wild-wood, 
Must wither and fade e’er the next first of May. 


Be it then the wise thought in life’s spring-time and beauty, 
To learn from the season the truths which it gave, 

That rose-buds of hope, twin’d with tendrils of duty, 
May shed their perfume o’er the heart and the grave. 


For Autumn will bring forth its clouds and its sadness, 
To shade with deep gloom this life’s sickly ray, 

Or crush, like a fiend, in a wild fit of madness, 
Each promise that bloom’d on the first day of May. 


Yet beyond this sad world, in glory resplendent, 
There is a blest Spring for the Angels above, 
Where leaves never fade and flow’rets dependent, 

Are fragrant with virtue, and beauty, and love. 


There, there, faithful souls on the pinions ascending, 
Of Faith and of Triumph, hold on their bright way, 
To find in the regions of life never ending, 
The Emblem fulfilled of the first day of May. 








Never Minp iT, Dear.—Mary Milman had so 
often heard her mother say ‘“‘ Never mind it, dear !” 
that when any little accident happened to her play 
things, even if she were alone, she used to say to 
herself, ‘* Never mind it, dear!” This little saying 
had done Mary a great deal of good, for it had 
taught her to bear that meekly, which used to put 
her out of temper. 

One day as I went by the door of the room where 
Mary was nursing her doll, the doll fell down and 
its nose was broken, when Mary cried out directly 








as she picked it up, “ Never mind it, dear !”—“Oh,” 
thought I, “I wish we could meet our troubles in 


the same spirit.” Mary’s mother brings up her 
little girl in the fear of God, and teaches her not 
only to be patient under trials, but also to be grate- 
ful for every blessing she enjoys, Christian mo 
thers are great mercies. 


On deeds of love intent, 
They mould the youthful mind ; 
And as the twig is bent, 
When heavenly grace is sent, 
The tree will be inclined ! 
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THE ORPHAN GIRLS. 


THE ORPHAN GIRLS.—A SKETCH. 


BY A PHYSICIAN, 


SrerHeN Bevery was the only son of a wealthy 
country gentleman, handsome, intelligent, and heir 
to three thousand a year. With such recommen- 
dations, he, at twenty-four, easily obtained the 
hand of Mary Willmott, a lovely girl in her 
eighteenth year. Upon the death of his father, 
which occurred a few years after his marriage, he 
took up his abode at his father’s late residence. It 
was at this period I was called in to attend Mrs. 
Beverly, who was suffering from a low nervous 
fever. 

When I entered the room she was engaged nurs- 
ing a lovely little girl, about three years and a half 
old; another, apparently about six, was playing at her 
feet. Mrs. Beverly was still a beautiful woman, 
but, accustomed to observe, [ could not help notic- 
ing her very unhappy expression of countenance ; 
she was evidently striving to be cheerful, and 
appeared to me rather to need medicine for the mind 
than the body. While I was conversing with my 
patient, Mr. Beverly entered. 

“ Well, doctor, and how do you find Mary? she’s 
only a little hipped now, is it not so? It’s this dull 
place that’s enough to mope any one; I’m sure I’m 
tired to death,” drawled he, stretching, and then 
walking to the window. ‘I wonder Gilbert is not 
here; he’s sadly behind time.” 

“Papa, papa,” cried little Mary, clasping her 
hands round his knees, “ I do not like Mr. Gilbert.” 

“And why do you not like Mr. Gilbert?” said 
he, lifting her up. 

“ Because, papa, mamma does so cry when he is 
here.” 

He hastily placed her on the floor. ! could catch 
but a slight glimpse of his countenance, but I per- 
ceived him change color. 

After having prescribed some slight alterative, I 
took my departure, musing on what had passed. 
That sorrow was destroying Mrs. Beverly’s health, 
Thad little doubt; and if men like Mr. Gilbert were 
the chosen associates of her husband, could I be 
surprised ? 

Mrs. Beverly’s health continued to decline; I felt 
fearful that symptoms of consumption were showing 
themselves. About this time the family removed 
to the city, and I lost sight of them; but shortly 
after, my fears with respect to Mrs. Beverly were 
confirmed, and her illness terminated fatally in the 
spring following. The family were now rarely 
down in the country. Mr. Beverly preferred town, 
and consequently took but little interest in his coun- 
try residence; for ten years it was rarely visited 
by any of them for more than a few days at a 
time, 

One evening taking a walk through the grounds, 
| was roused by the sound of voices, and, on looking 


up, perceived two girls, their arms encircling cach 
other, whom I instantly recognized as the little 
girls I had formerly attended. I was standing so 
that a tree completely sheltered me from observa- 
tion. Mary was neither pretty nor beautiful, but 
possessed of a highly intellectual countenance, com- 
bined with great sweetness of expression. She was 
looking tenderly into her sister’s face, whose sweet, 
clear laugh rang merrily through the woods. Em- 
ily was a lovely little creature, her black eyes 
sparkling with merriment, her regular features and 
black hair contrasted wel! with a skin of dazzling 
fairness; she appeared scarcely to have reached 
her fifteenth year. “How lovely!” I mentally 
exclaimed, “and yet how soon to fade !” 

“And now, Emily, we must go in,” said her 
elder sister; “it is getting late, and you know 
what a little thing gives you cold.” 

“Oh! let us go once more along this walk, Mary, 
it is so delightful ; and see, there is not much damp 
yet.” 

Mary hesitated, looked as if she could not shorten 
her pleasure, and, turning round, their voices were 
soon lost in the distance. 

I retraced my steps and returned homewards. 
The last accounts I had heard of Mr. Beverly were, 
that after having injured his health by indulging in 
every vice, he had engaged in. mercantile specula- 
tions, and was travelling in Italy for his health. 
He had disposed of his house in town, and I was 
informed that his daughters had taken up their 
residence in the country until his return. 

I must now pass over two years of my life, dur- 
ing which I had obtained an appointment abroad ; 
but in consequence of loss of health I was obliged 
to resign and return home poorer than when I left 
it. 


’ 


One fine afternoon I was lounging on deck; for 
lack of something better to do, I took up an old 
newspaper, and, looking over the list of bankrupts, 


I read therein the name of Stephen Beverly. I sat 
musing for some time. What had been the fate of 
those girls? What home now sheltered them ? 
Were they separated? were questions I in vain 
tried to answer. I read and re-read the paper, and 
in a restless mood threw it upon a heap of luggage. 
It was immediatly taken up by two of my fellow 
passengers who were seated on the opposite side of 
it; they also read the bankrupt list; there were 
several in it with whom they had been acquainted. 

“ Ah! Stephen Beverly,” said one; “he made a 
short business of it. A fellow must feel queer 
when he puts the muzzle of a pistol down here,” 
pointing to his throat. 

I shuddered and walked to the side of the vessel. 
This, then, wasthe end. I felt squeamish and un- 
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settled, but fresh things called my attention, and in 
a short time I had forgotten the matter. 

I determined upon settling in London, and took 
my place in the Plymouth mail. I selected such 
lodgings as I thought best suited my scanty finan- 
ces, and, after paying my quarter’s rent, I found I 
had only a few shillings remaining. 

I was returning from a walk in a very disconso- 
late mood, when, just as 1 was opening my door, I 
was accosted by a poor old Irish woman :— 

“ And is it yourself, dear, that’s the good doctor,” 
said she; “and is it yourself that'll do the good 
action ?” 

“And what is it I can do for you, my good 
woman,” I replied. 

“ And bless you for*saying the kind word to a 
poor cratur in distress; isn’t it myself that’s got 
three childers ill of the favar, and no money to pay 
the doctor with?” Here sobs choked her utterance, 

I immediatly told her to lead the way and I 
would follow. We passed through numerous alleys 

until we came to a street more wretched than any 
thing I could have pictured. 

I asked where we were? 

She replied, “ Well, dear, and isn’t it St. Giles’ 
they call the grand street.” 

I now understood we were in those streets in- 
habited by the lowest and poorest class of Irish, 
which I had often heard described, but never before 
visited. 1 found the poor woman's children suffer- 
ing from a very malignant fever which was then 
raging in the back streets and alleys of the Metrop- 
olis. 

One evening I had been prevented from visiting 
these poor people until much later than usual, and, 
taking a wrong turn, I found myself quite bewil- 
dered. It was quite dark ; the atmosphere felt so 
thick I mechanically unbuttoned my coat to allow 
of freer respiration ; a dense fog surrounded every 
object, and now and then fell in a heavy drop. I 
stood still to see if I could meet with any one from 
whom I could ask my way, but there was no one 
visible. Rather higher up I perceived a faint 
light streaming through a window; I walked on, 
and looking through, I perceived a girl; she was in 
the attitude of prayer, her face buried in her hands. I 
gently pushed open the door, but she did not move. 

“() God! spare her, spare her!” escaped from 
her lips in broken accents. 

I looked round, a farthing dip, a cup with some 
milk, and a small piece of brown bread on a wooden 
stool were all the apartment contained. I moved 
to attract her attention, she raised her head, and 
looking at me, exclaimed, 

**Oh! do not rob me! 


THE GRPHAN 


I have nothing, nothing 
to give you. [My eyes were turned towards the 
table.] Oh! take the bread, but do not, do not take 
the milk, it is for my sick sister. If you have a 
heart of pity leave me that.” . 

“ My good girl,” I replied, “Iam not going to 
rob you: I am a doctor, and have been attending a 
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poor family in one of these streets; in the dark | 
have lost my way, and to inquire brought me 
hither.” 

While I was speaking, a sudden idea appear) 
to flash across her mind; she looked at me attep. 
tively as if she would read my heart. 

* Are you indeed a doctor?” said she. 

“7 am so,” I replied. 

* Will you, will you see her? 
I have no money.” 

“Is it your sister,” I asked, “you wish me to 
see?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I fear she is very, very jl|,” 

I immediately assured her I would do all [ could 
for her sister. She did not thank me, but looking 
up, said, “God has sent you,” and bid me follow her 
up stairs; at the top she made a sign for me to 
wait. I could see all round the room; a very small 
fire was in the grate; an elegant rosewood easy 
chair, lined with amber velvet, was the only furni- 
ture; a small pallet bed, with a sheet suspended by 
pieces of string attached to nails in the ceiling, 
served for a curtain on the side nearest the door, and 
prevented my seeing the occupant of the bed. She 
stole gently round, when a languid voice said, 

“ Mary!” 

‘I am here, love,” she replied. 

“‘Oh, Mary! come and talk to me; I have had 
such a shocking dream. I thought I was de—ad, 
and you were all alone.” Sobs choked her utter- 
ance. 

“Oh! do not, do not cry so, you will make your- 
self so ill; and you know, Emily [her voice tren- 
bling with emotion,] if you were to die, I should not 
be ail alone.” 

“Oh! [ do not cry for myself, but you, you, 
Mary.” 

“ Come, love, try to be quiet. I have brought a 
doctor to see you, and who knows. . . .” and then, 
as if fearful of raising hopes which were never to 
be realized, the sentence died away upon her lips. 

I approached my patient, and instantly recog- 
nized in the emaciated form which lay before me, 
the once lovely Emily Beverly. Once lovely | 
should not say; she was, if possible, more beautiful 
than ever; those eyes, always so dark, now looked 
doubly brilliant, and the hectic spot on each cheek 
told a fearful tale. I felt her pulse; it was a hun- 
dred and ten. Not having my stethoscope, I placed 
my ear to her chest, and at once perceived human 
aid was of no avail. 

While I was questioning my patient, I could not 
help noticing the countenance of Mary. 1 have 
seen persons in almost every stage of distress both 
mental and bodily; but neither before nor since 
have [ ever seen such intense agony depicted in 
any human countenance. I followed her down 
stairs; her lips trembled, but she could not speak. 
], too, was much affected; I felt I could not crush 
every hope; I murmured, “ With God all things 
are possible,” 
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She understood but too well, and turning white 
as death, she leaned against the wall for support. 
After a few minutes she again tried to speak. I 
caught the words, “ How long?” I understood what 
che meant, and replied, “It is impossible to say.” 

Mary returned up stairs, and I to my solitary 
home, musing on the scene I had just witnessed. I 
thought on their poverty, and regretted I had not 
given them something; but no, [ could not offer 
them money ; no, I must do it in some other way ; 
and I spent a sleepless night in thinking how I 
might best serve them. My own resources were 
very small; my stock of money had wasted to a few 
shillings; my patients were all of the very poorest 
class—so poor that instead of receiving, I could not 
resist the dictates of my heart and try to alleviate 
their sufferings. I arose uncertain how to act for 
the best, and bent my steps towards their abode. 

[ found my patient even worse than I had thought 
the night before; I felt almost certain a fortnight 
would terminate her life. I asked Mary if they 
had no friends. 

“ None,” she replied. “ We were all to each 
other, and never mixed in any society. Afier my 
poor father’s death we came to live with a poor 
maiden aunt in this city. I gained what I could 
by embroidery and painting; in this manner we 
managed to make a scanty livelihood for some time. 
My aunt fell sick; it was a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, terminating fatally. We were obliged to sell 
every thing we possessed to pay the doctor’s bill, 
our rent, and the funeral expenses. Emily wasill, 
and our landlord, seeing (as he said) we had no 
goods left, gave us notice to leave. These being 
the cheapest lodgings we could find, we took them; 
Emily got worse; we sold every thing but the easy 
chair; that we kept to the last, because she could 
sit up in it; but that will soon be useless; she will 
not sit up many times more,” and the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

I asked her if her sister wished for any thing. 

She said, “She has wished for wine, but it was 
out of my power to get it for her.” 

What would I now have given for some of that 
money I had so heedlessly squandered in the former 
part of my life! Oh! ye thoughtless pleasure-seek- 
ers, ye little think how many a heart-ache ye might 
alleviate, how many souls ye might save from de- 
struction for a much less sum than ye would 
expend on some bauble to gratify your vanity. 

In the evening my patient seemed better; she 
spoke of her death with the utmost composure. I 
asked if she would like a clergyman to visit her? 

She replied, ‘* No, it does me more good to talk to 
Mary ; she has always taught me what is right.” 

A week passed on; Emily sometimes suffered 
much, and at others was able to converse cheer- 
fully. One morning I was rather later than usual 
in paying my visit, and was surprised at not meet- 
ing Mary on the stairs as usual. The door of the 
apartment was open, and [ walked gently in. Ma- 


ry was supporting her sister in her arms; | instantly 
perceived a great change had taken place, and that 
death was coming in its most gentle form. 

She looked at me placidly, smiled, and said, “ You 
will take care of Mary.” ‘Then pointing to the 
Bible, and turning to Mary she said, “ You will not 
be without comfort, and we shall soon meet again.” 

Her breathing now became very short, her arms 
were clasped round her sister’s neck, her head rest- 
ing upon her bosom, she looked gently up in her 
face, a faint smile, a look of unutterable love, and 
her soul had departed to the God who gave it. So 
gently had her spirit taken its flight, we scarcely 
thought life extinct ; I softly felt her pulse—all was 
still. 

“ Mary,”’ I said, but she did not speak. [ at- 
tempted to unclasp the arms of her sister and laid 
her gently on the bed ; I took hold of her little hand 
—it was already stiffening. 
cannot grieve for her.” 

“ No,” she replied, * it is selfish to wish her back 
again.” ‘Tears came to her relief. 

After seeing her rather more calm, and promis- 
ing to return soon, I departed to visit my patients 
and to procure a coffin. The ready-made coffins in 
London provided by the parishes are little better 
than a few boards nailed together. 1 procured a 
man to convey one to the house, and shortly after 
followed. Mary was on her knees; she had cut up 
the pillow and sheets—her last—and was endeavor- 
ing to line it. 

Two o’clock of the day but one following the 
funeral was to take place. I got the Irish woman's 
husband and one of her sons to carry the coflin; 
Mary and I followed. It was a dull gloomy day; a 
thick drizzling raimbeat down the smoke, a dense 
fog surrounded every object, and the wind whis- 
tled mournfully as our little procession turned the 
corner of the street. Mary bore it better than I 
had anticipated until we returned to her room; 
there every thing told of one who would be no more 
seen. The cup she had last drank out of, part full 
of milk, still stood by the bed; the ha//-dirty night- 
cap, which had been removed for a clean one neatly 
crimped, lay upon the table, her little slippers stood 
by the side. I felt the tear trickle down my cheek 
as I looked upon them and Mary.. Ah! who shall 
describe the desolateness of that heart whose every 
thought through life has been for the loved one now 
no more. 

She sat with her face buried in her hands. I 
pictured to myself the night she would pass in the 
solitary chamber; I turned to go; Ihesitated. No, 
[ could not leave her all alone; I stood irresolute ; 
I could not take her to my home. What should I 
do? At length an idea crossed my mind. 

“ Mary,” I said, “I cannot leave you here alone; 
there isa poor Irish woman lower down the street; 
she is poor, but kind; they have had the fever, but 
I think there is no fear of infection. Will you pass 
this night with her?” 


“ Mary,” I said, “we 
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She replied, “Do with me as you like.” 

The poor woman received her kindly, and I re- 
turned to my lodgings. In the morning | was met 
by the Irish woman, who told me Mary was very 
ill. I hastened to the spot and found her attacked 
by the fever; she must have been suffering from it 
on the preceding day, as I perceived it had already 
made rapid strides. Towards evening of the fol- 
lowing day I perceived life was ebbing fast; she, 
too, was aware of her approaching dissolution. She 
was sensible at intervals; once she said, “God has 
been very gracious, he has not parted us long.” I 
remained with her during the night; daylight was 
just streaming through the little casement; for the 
last hour she had been perfectly motionless; she 
opened her eyes, looked at me earnestly, and said, 
“God will reward you.” 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


* * * 


Before the evening of the following day [| haq 
placed her by her sister’s side. 

* 7 * * 

My dear readers, if by this little narrative I sha) 
move but one heart to seek for objects of charity— 
yes, TO SEEK, for they who solicit charity are not 
the objects who stand most in need of it—my end 
will be accomplished. Oh! ye that possess riches, 
what a hoard of happiness do ye not hold! And 
will ye not diffuse it? Would ye not wish one 
heart to bless you—one heart to pray for you? | 
am now old; I have risen to eminence and aflly. 
ence; yet on no part of my past life can I look back 
with so much pleasure as on that spent in relieving 
the wants and soothing the sorrows of my fellow 
creatures. ‘ 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


When streams of unkindness as bitter as gall 
Bubble up from the heart of the tongue 

And Meckness is writing in torment and thrall 
By the hands of ingratitude wrung— 

In the heat of injustice, unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel of God can declare 
“T now can forgive and forget.” 


But if the bad spirit is chased from the heart, 
And the lips are in penitence steeped, 

With the wrong so repeated the wrath will depart, 
Though scom en injustice were heaped ; 

For the best compensation is paid for all ill, 
When the cheek with contrition is wet, 

And every one feels it is possible still, 
“ At once to forgive and forget.” 


To forget? It is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 

To blot out all perils and dangers behind, 
And but for the future to live; 

Thou how shall it be? for at every turn 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


Recottections or tHE Reyotvtiox.—* Sally 
St. Clair was a beautiful, dark-eyed, creole girl. The 
whole treasury of her love was freely poured out to 
Serjeant Jasper, who, on one occasion, had the good 
fortune to save her life. The prospects of their separa- 
tion almost maddened her. To sever her long jetty 
ringlets from her exquisitely formed head, to dress in 
male attire, to enrol in the corps to which he belonged, 
and follow his fortunes in the wars, unknown to him, 
was a resolution no sooner conceived than taken. In 
the camp she attracted no particular attention except 
on the night before the battle, when she was noticed 


Oh, hearken, my tongue shall the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 

While thee to thyself I bid conscience reveal, 
And show thee how evil thou art ; 

Remember thy follies, thy sins, and—thy crimes, 
How vast is that infinite debt! 

Yet mercy hath seven by seventy times 
Been swift to forgive and forget! 


Brood not on insults or injuries old, 
For thou art injurious too— 

Count not the sum till the total is told, 
For thou art unkind and untrue: 

And if all thy harms are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now mercy with justice is met; 

Oh, who would not gladly take lessons of heaven, 
Nor learn to forgive and forget ? 


Yes, yes, let a man when his enemy weeps, 
Be quick to receive him a friend ; 

And thus on his head in kindness he heaps 
Hot coals—to refine and amend ; 

And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn 
As a nurse on her innocent pet, 

Over lips that, once bitter, to penitence turn, 
And whisper, forgive and forget. 


bending over his couch like a good and gentle spirit, 
as if listening to his dreams. . . The camp was 
surprised, and a fierce conflict ensued. The lovers 
were side by side in the thickest of the fight; but, 
in endeavoring to tum away a lance aimed at the 
heart of Jasper, the poor girl received it in her own, 
and fell bleeding at his feet. After the victory, her 
name and sex were discovered, and there was not a 
dry eye in the corps when Sally St. Clair was laid in 
her grave, in a little green shady nook, that looked as 
if it had been stolen out of Paradise, not far from the 
river Santee.” — Tales of Marion’s Men. 
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It is by no means improbable that the sight of Mr. 
Vincent might have caused a retrograde movement on 
the part of the young adventurer, had the powerfully 
excited feelings of his athletic parent permitted it; but 
any such measure was rendered impossible by her 
springing towards him with out-stretched arms, and 
seizing upon his two shoulders with a very effective 
gripe, as she exclaimed, “ Boy, what brings you back 
again?” 

If ever a human being did or could look like a 
whipped cur, the unlucky Edward Roberts certainly 
displayed the resemblance at that moment: nor did 
the manner in which he was greeted by his devoted 
mother in any degree tend to lessen it. In the extrem- 
ity of her astonishment and disappointment she seemed 
totally to overlook the presence of the stranger, and 
began her agonized interrogatories very much as if 
they had been alone. 

The poor boy literally trembled from head to foot, 
yet, nevertheless, he endeavored to bully his mother, 
bidding her mind her own business, and not meddle 
with what she did not understand. 

“Not understand it, you villain!” she exclaimed, 
“not understand it? Who should understand it,’ 
she continued, shaking him violently, “if I don’t?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, ma’am, let us be alone, if you 
please, before you attack my brother in this way,” said 
Agatha. “If their carriage has broken down, or any 
thing of that sort has happened, it is no good for you 
to fly at him about it. Come with me, Edward, and 
tell me where you have left your young wife, and all 
about it.” 

This presence of mind on the part of Agatha pro- 
duced an immediate and powerful effect on her mother 
and brother. The former relaxed her hold, and began 
to laugh at her own nervous vehemence, while the 
latter made a very manly struggle to overcome his 
dismay, and replied to his sister by saying lightly, nay, 
almost gaily, “Oh! you need not be uneasy about 
Bertha, my dear Agatha, I can satisfy you about her 
by a single word.” 

“ But you must first satisfy me if you please,” said 
Vincent, seizing the youth by his arm as he was about 
to repass the door. “I quit you not till you tell me 
where you have concealed my cousin, Miss Harring- 
ton. Speak, sir, this instant,—where is she ?” 

“If you were to claw me ten times more like a bear 
than you do,” replied Edward, “I could not content 
you. I know not where she is. Gone forever I hope. 
Take your hand off, Mr. Vincent. It is cowardly to 
hold me because you think you are stronger than I 
am.”’ 

“Speak but as truly concerning my cousin,” re- 
turned Vincent, removing his hand, “and you shall 
receive no further injury from me. Where have you 
taken her? Where have you left her?” 
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TRAVELS.—CHAPTER XVIII. 
TROLLOPE. 


“Tt was she who left me,” returned young Roberts, 
knitting his brows, and trying to look fierce. 

“Mr. Roberts,” said Vincent, ‘*I am willing to 
believe that you have only committed a folly from 
which you were ready to desist as soon as you found 
that you had misunderstood the feelings of Miss Har- 
rington. Tell me where she is, and I pledge my word 
that neither you nor your family shall ever be troubled 
on the subject more.” 

“And I would tell you, sir, as soon as look at you, 
if I had the means to know,” replied Edward, “ but, 
as I hope to be saved, I no more know where she is 
than you do.” 

Of the truth of this assertion Vincent entertained 
not the slightest doubt. ‘There are many persons who 
have a sort of instinct for knowing when trath is 
spoken to them, and he was one of them. He imme- 
diately acknowledged this conviction by saying, “I 
have no doubt, sir, that you are telling the truth. Yet 
there must be circumstances concerning Miss Harring- 
ton’s manner of leaving you which it would be impor- 
tant for me to know. Do not force me to insist upon 
your communicating these, but as a matter of courtesy 
tell me at once all you know about her.” 

Vincent had touched the right cord. The unlucky 
youth felt himself so bothered and bruised by all his 
recent adventures, that the civility with which Mr. 
Vincent now addressed him soothed him into a much 
mere amiable tone of mind than he had been in for 
some days past, and he replied, courteously enough, 
“Upon my honor and word, Mr. Vincent, I have not 
the very least idea in the world where she is. It is no 
good going over the whole thing again from the begin- 
ning. I suppose I must have been mistaken in fancy- 
ing that she liked me so much asI thought she did. 
Or it might be, you know, that when we were fairly 
off, she might have felt frightened about her father. 
But at any rate it is quite certain that after we had got 
one stage out of Rome she took it into her head that 
she had rather not go any further; but of course, you 
know, I was too much in love with ber to turn round 
and drive her back again the moment she asked me, 
and so [ told her. And then she told me that whether 
I liked it or not, she would go back; and while we 
were arguing the point, which was just as we were 
stopping to change horses, she put her head out of the 
carriage window and called to an old priest who was 
passing, and began jabbering away in Italian with him, 
a great deal faster than [ could understand, but I found 
at last that she had begged him to take care of her 
back to Rome, and back to Rome she came; but where 
he has taken her I have no more notion than you 
have.” 

Here Mr. Edward Roberts ceased, and Mr. Vincent 
began to ponder his words. There was a good deal of 
what he had uttered that he did not believe, having 
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pretty good reason to know, for instance, that it was 
quite impossible the young gentleman should ever have 
been deceived for an instant as to the real amount of 
Miss Harrington’s affection for him ; but he had never- 
theless very perfect faith in his assurance of ignorance 
as to her present situation ; and though this uncertain- 
ty rendered him very wretched, he derived considerable 
consolation from believing that the individual to whom 
she had intrusted herself was respectable, both from his 
age and profession, Again and again he made the 
now docile Edward recapitulate his statement ; nor did 
he leave him, and his very gloomy looking mother and 
sisters, till he had convinced himself that no further 
information could possibly be obtained from them. 
And then he went back to his hotel in miserable 
uncertainty of what was best to be done for the re- 
covery of the precious being whom he now felt he 
ought never to have lost sight of. 

Before he reached his hotel he made up his mind 
that he would set off post for the village at which 
young Roberts had told him they had changed horses, 
thinking it possible that he might there learn some- 
thing of the priest who had been her companion ; but 
before horses could be put to Lord Lynberry’s car- 
riage, which he had no scruple of borrowing during 
the absence of its owner, he remembered that it was 
possible Bertha might have received his letter, contain- 
ing his address, before her constrained departure from 
Rome, and if so, he felt persuaded, as he remembered 
all the proofs she had so innocently and frankly given 
of unbounded reliance upon him, that it was to him 
that she would have desired her reverend protector to 
restore her. 

If these conjectures were well founded, the leaving 
Rome would be leaving her; yet the remaining there 
in this lingering sort of uncertainty was more than he 
could bear, and after enduring a few more tormenting 
minutes of vacillation between the to go or not to go, 
he ordered the carriage to be put back, while he re- 
turned to the domicile of the Robertses, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, whether Bertha had received his 
letter or not. 

He was rather startled, upon again entering their 
drawing-room, to perceive that though the party which 
occupied it was the same which he had left there about 
an hour before, their condition appeared to have under- 
gone a very violeat change. In one corner of the 
room Miss Maria was kneeling upon the floor in an 
agony of tears. On the sofa Miss Agatha was lying 
as if exhausted by great exertion, while the mother 
and son were standing near the middle of the room, 
having a table between them, and with an aspect 
and gestures which, joined to the raised tones he had 
caught as he approached, left no doubt on his mind 
of the disagreeable fact that they were in the act of 
quarrelling violently. 

Under less pressing circumstances he would certain- 
ly have left the room without giving them time to 
perceive that he was in it; but this was no moment 
for ceremony ; and hastily approaching Mrs. Roberts, 
without looking to the right or the left upon her dis- 
consolate daughters, he said, “I beg your pardon, Mrs, 
Roberts, nor will I detain you a moment if you can 
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answer me this one question. Did my cousin Bort), 
receive a letter by the post before she left Rome ?” 

* No—yes—I don’t know,” replied the unfortyns: 
Mrs. Roberts, whose red face and distended eyes jn,;. 
cated too much agitation to render it worth while ,, 
question her further: but Vincent was desperate, an) 
appeared inclined to persevere in his inquiry, who. 
Edward, who certainly desired no witness to what was 
going on between himself and his family, rendered any 
such perseverance needless by saying shortly and dis. 
tinctly, “Yes, Mr. Vincent, she did. She had the 
letter in her hand all the time we were together, ang | 
don’t believe she left off reading it for a moment; s0 | 
can speak to that fact with certainty.” 

This prompt reply produced the desired effect. \;. 
Vincent paused not to give another glance at the 
family group, but instantly left the room, and returned 
to his hotel, relieved at icast from the misery of not 
knowing what line of conduct to decide upon. He 
not only decided upon remaining in Rome, but wen: 
to bed with a sort of feeling at his heart which made 
him very considerably less miserable than he had been 
befc.e he entered the stormy drawing-room of the 
Robertses. 

And the Robertses? How were they engaged, both 
before and after this visit ? 

No sooner had Mr. Vincent the first time taken his 
departure, than Mrs. Roberts renewed the attack upon 
her son, which had been so skilfully stopped by Agatha 
when he was present. 

“ And now, sir,” said she, “‘be pleased to account 
to me as politely, and a little more truly than you have 
been doing to your friend the tutor, how you have 
managed to lose hold of the girl whom I placed in so 
masterly a manner in your hands ?” 

‘*To answer you more truly than I did my friend 
the tutor, is impossible, ma’am, but by way of polite- 
ness I can make you a bow, if you please,” replied her 
son, drawing his heels together, and making her a low 
bow. 

“T won’t bear this,” returned the irritated Mrs. 
Roberts, stamping her foot upon the ground. “ After 
all I have done, all the money I have given, all the 
risk I have run, am I to be told by a sneering puppy of 
a boy that he has let the golden prize slip through his 
fingers, and then returned to laugh at me! Agatha! 
Ishall go mad! Make him tell you where the girl is. 
It may not yet perhaps be too late to secure her. You 
know not, any of you, how necessary it is that we 
should have and hold her and her money for ever. 
People can’t go on playing at being lords and ladies 
for nothing, I can tell you. If we fail in getting this 
girl the game is up with us.” 

“Don’t go on making a fool of yourself, Edward,” 
said his eldest sister, with a good deal of severity. 
“ This is evidently no time for jesting.” 

‘*Hold your tongue, Agatha! You are a right clever 
girl in some things, but you understand no more about 
the affairs of men than a baby. As to not jesting, 
indeed, I am perfectly ready to obey you; being 
greatly more tempted to blow my brains out than to 
laugh.” 
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« How can you try to frighten us by talking in such 
a horrid, disgusting way, Edward!” said Maria, be- 
sinning to ery, “and we kept all this time from going 
to dress! Do come, Agatha! will you? I have the 
most particular reason in the world for wishing to be 
in good time to-night. I don’t know what may not 
depend upon it!” 

“Maria, you are an idiot,” said the young man, 
“gnd as for you, Agatha,” he continued, turning to 
the eldest sister, “ though you are not an idiot, you are 
an ignoramus. But my mother is neither the one nor 
the other, if she does not let her temper get the better 
of her. So now, ma’am, be so good as to hear me, if 
you please; and don’t let us begin by quarrelling, for 
it won’t answer, you may depend upon it. As to your 
young devil incarnate, Miss Bertha, I tell you fairly 
that even if I knew what was become of her, which as 
I hope to be saved I do not, I never would, as long as 
[have breath in my body, attempt any thing more ia 
the matrimonial way with her. You know as well as 
I do, that I always hated her like poison, and you 
ought to remember into the bargain that I never, let 
this make the very least difference. But it’s no good 
tomince the matter. The thing’s no go, mother, and 
you may as well give it up first as last.” 

“But I will not give it up, sir!" screamed his 
strongly-excited parent. ‘“Giveit up? Don’t I know 
the monstrous sums I have squeezed out of your father 
on purpose to keep things going till I could make you 
set about the business in earnest! Anda pretty job 
you have made of it at last. Oh! I shall go mad! I 
am quite sure I shall go mad!” 

* And what do you think I shall do, ma’am?” cried 
Maria, wringing her hands. “ ‘Ihe truth comes out at 
last. You say yourself now that you only squeezed 
out the money for the sake of Edward, so it is much 
that Agatha and | have to thank you for! And yet, 
cruel and unkind as you are, I have never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of what you said ought to be our first 
object, and now at the very moment when I am quite 
sure of succeeding both as to the affections of my heart 
and prudent conformity to your wishes in every re- 
spect, you stand here scolding Edward about a thing 
that is past and over, instead of going to dress for the 
Princess Yabiolporakiosky’s ball! and yet every thing 
depends upon my meeting him this very night!” 

A sudden thought struck Mrs. Roberts as she heard 
these words, and for a moment a feeling of reviving 
hope for Maria overpowered her fears for Edward. 
She recollected the visit of Mr. Vincent, and the 
expression of her countenance changed, and her voice 
almost softened into a whisper as she said, “ Has 
Lynberry written to you, Maria? Is it Lord Lynberry 
whom you expect to meet to-night ?”’ 

“Lord Lynberry, ma’am!” returned Maria, with 
such a mixture of scorn and indignation as made her 
look quite sublime, “ Lord Lynberry! What a pitiful, 
poor-spirited creature you must take me for. No, 
ma'am. However badly you and Edward, between 
you, may have managed Ais affuirs, mine have fortu- 
nately been left to myself. Agaths can tell you, if she 
chooses to do so, what the attentions of Prince Filippo 


Odoronto have been, and there was that in his manner 
9 
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when he engaged me for the first waltz to-night which 
convinced me.”’ 

* Why you silly fool,” said her brother, interrupting 
her, “ Prince Filippo Odoronto is married.” 

“ Married!” returned Maria, with a contemptuous 
smile, “about as much married as you are, Master 
Edward. Give me leave to know what concerns my- 
self, if you please. The words which Prince Filippo 
said to me as he gave me my bouquet the night before 
last, could not have been spoken by any married 
man.” 

Mr. Edward’s reply to this was a short whistle, and 
then, turning to his mother, he resumed what he very 
naturally thought a more important subject. 

“TI don’t think you will do any good by listening to 
the history of Maria’s loves just »t this moment, ma’am; 
it will be more to the purpose, I believe, to tell me 
straightforward, without bothering the question with 
any ifs or buts, whether you can get my father to draw 
a check large enough to satisfy the claims of Frederigo 
Paulovino upon me?” 

** No!” was the succinct reply of his mother. 

“Then I advise you not to show yourselves in any 
drawing-room in Rome either to-night or any other 
night. I know you will get affronted if you do.” 

“If your conduct has really been such as to bring 
such a consequence upon us, Edward,” said Agatha, 
coloring to the temples, “‘ you deserve—” but there 
she stopped. 

“You are quite at liberty to go on, Miss Agatha,” 
he replied, ‘I believe that when cards turn against a 
man, his friends and relations generally turn after 
them ; but that is a point of no consequence whatever. 
If this money can be paid, I am ready and willing 
to start fresh, and hope for better luck for the future; 
but, if it cannot, the game is up with us all. You had 
better take my word for it than wait till you have found 
it out for yourselves.” 

“You are talking the most outrageous nonsense 
possible, Edward !” cried Agatha, vehemently. “ What 
on earth can it signify, as far as the manner of our 
being received in society is concerned, whether you 
lose or win ?”’ 

“ As far as winning and receiving a handful of naps 
one night, Miss Agatha, or losing and paying them 
another, you are perfectly right in supposing that you 
could not by possibility have any thing whatever to do 
with it. But you are more behind-hand in your edu- 
cation than I should have thought possible, if you 
don’t know that a fellow who pockets his winnings, 
and shirks paying his losings, is liable at any hour of 
the day or night to be kicked about like a dog, and 
that the loveliest women that ever trod the earth, if 
they are related to him, can no more hope to be well 
received by people of fashion than if they were known 
to be infected with the plague.” 


“Then how have you dared, young villain as you 
are, to betray us into so dreadful a situation ?” returned 


Agatha, with vehemence. ‘“ You are, if this be true, 
a reptile unfit to live! knowing, as you so evidently 
did, that you were risking our destruction, yet persist- 
ing in your villainous course just because it amused 
you! Edward, you are a monster.” 








“ You may call me what names you like, my pretty 
young lady, and I will be generous enough to not call 
names in return, although—. However, that is no 
matter. I will just observe, however, that you are 
quite mistaken in supposing that I ever risked a far- 
thing for the sake of amusing myself. - It has, I assure 
you, been quite a matter of business throughout. I 
wanted money, and I had no other means of getting it. 
What the deuce wasI todo? You would not have 
had me go begging, I suppose? Besides, I have ano- 
ther excuse, if any excuse were wanted for a young 
fellow who has done nothing worse than all men of 
real fashion Go every day of their lives. I had every 
reason to hope that if luck ran against me I should be 
able to make Sir Christopher Harrington pay the 
damages.” 

‘* Well, sir, so you might,” cried his mother vehe- 
mently. “ Did I not place her—”’ but suddenly recol- 
lecting that the “dear chucks,” her daughters, were 
to be innocent of her part of the elopement, she checked 
herself, and then added, “upon all occasions as much 
within your reach as possible ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I can’t deny that you did your part 
of the business admirably, excepting that you did not 
give me quite money enough for the job. I might 
have been married to the little devil by this time, in 
some way or another, if I could but have afforded to 
take a courier.” 

“Do you mean to stand talking here all night?” 
cried Maria, clasping her hands imploringly. “I tell 
you all, and I tell you no more than the truth, that 
every thing depends upon my going to the princess’s 
ball to-night.” 

“ And I tell you,” replied her brother, “that as far 
as your affairs are concerned you had much better stay 
at home. Filippo Odoronto is married, I tell you.” 

‘‘And how do you know, you vile gambler you, 
that he may not get a divorce?” replied the enraged 
Maria. ‘‘Or how do you Know, you wicked, selfish 
wretch,” she added, “ how do you know that I might 
not meet Lord Lynberry there to-night, and set every 
thing right again in that quarter? Oh! it is too, too 
hard !” 

It seemed as if there were something in these last 
words of her daughter Maria which particularly irri- 
tated the unfortunate Mrs. Roberts. Perhaps she felt 
that there was a species of vagueness in the nature of 
that pretty young lady’s hopes which partook a good 
deal of the character of despair. Whatever the cause 


might be, however, she seemed at this moment to lose 





Tut Qvaxer Doc.—There was a dog, and his 
name was Buff. He was educated in a Quaker family, 
and partook largely of their quiet, peace-loving spirit. 
Like them he was of few words, and never spoke ex- 
cept the spirit moved. For a companion he had a cat, 
brought up under the same advantages, but who had 
failed wholly to imbibe the non-resistant principles of 
her teachers, as many a scratch on poor Buff’s nose 


fully testified. He had suffered long, and had begun 
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her patience altogether, and stepping forwards wii) 
rapid strides to the table at which Edward was stayj 
ing-she said, with a raised arm and loud voice, 

“Til make an end of it at once, children, for I am 
tired of it all. I bave toiled and slaved like a negro to 
do the best I could for you all, but it is all in vain, 
You area parcel of selfish, headstrong, extravagant 
fools, and I don’t believe that if you had a dozen such 
mothers as I am, with all my good management, 
knowledge of the world, and unwearied industry, jt 
would be enough to save you from destruction. By 
I shall go on no longer in this way I promise you. | 
shall go directly to your father and tell him the exact 
state of the case. I have done all that a devoted mo. 
ther could do, and I will strive and strain no more, | 
declare to Heaven that since I have~been in Rome | 
have never paid a eingle farthing for any thing that | 
could get on credit, in order that you might be able to 
enjoy yourselves, and the consequence is, that what 
with one thing and another, there is a good deal more 
owing here than we ought to spend in the course of a 
whole year. ‘There is but one thing to be done, that 
is as clear as light. Don’t you understand what | 
mean, Agatha?” 

*T neither know nor care what you mean, ma’am,” 
replied her fair counsellor. “ You must know as well 
as I do that no maudlin half measures ever can an- 
swer. I have told you so a thousand times over. | 
know from the very best authority that more than half 
of the peculiarly elegant and fashionable-looking Eng. 
lish who take the lead in all the first circles on the 
continent are completely ruined in the vulgar, old- 
fashioned sense of the words, but where there is beauty 
in the young, and common sense in the old, such peo- 
ple may and do go on for years enjoying every plea- 
sure that life can bestow. And without being one 
atom worse off at last than we seem to be now. 
But then, of course, they are not disgraced by having 
a swindling blackleg belonging to them! Fdward 
ought to leave us instantly and go to New Zealand or 
Australia, or something of that sort, and we ought to 
go on immediately to Naples.” 

“ But not till we have been to one more ball,” 
cried Maria, suddenly dropping upon her knees ; “ oh, 
let me try what I can do at one more ball, if you have 
any pity !” 

Mrs. Roberts was in the act of making rather a 
spirited answer to this appeal, when Mr. Vincent 
entered the room in the manner described in the last 
chapter. 


almost to doubt the loveliness of peace doctrines, when 
grimalkin gave him a severe clapper-clawing for some 
fancied wrong. It was too much for the philosophy of 
Buff; he seized her by the nape of the neck, walk d 
calmly to a mud-puddle near by, plunged her in, and 
after holding her in it as long as he thought safe, le! 
her go. It taught her alesson. Moral :—* Never ride 
a free horse to death,” nor impose upon a man to-day, 
because he did not resent an injury yesterday. 
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THE BELLE’S CHOICE. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


THE 


Few there are to whom fortune has accorded so 
many advantages, and fewer still are there who 
knew how to appreciate or improve them better 
than Adela Percival; she was a beauty by com- 
mon consent: her claims to that distinction might 
have been described as those of a tall, slender, 
blue-eyed blonde ; accomplished, of course, as all 
ladies are; for her education had employed the 
utmost abilities of governesses, and masters of all 
sorts in nearly every possible branch of learning. 
She was the only child and heiress of wealthy pa- 
rents, and entitled to considerable expectations 
from her maternal uncle, who, having never bent 
his neck beneath the so-called “ golden yoke of 
Hymen,”’ had long been regarded by single ladies 
in general as an irreclaimable old bachelor. 

Adela rejoiced in all the royalty of a reigning 
belle; flattered and followed by the one sex, en- 
vied and imitated by the other, her victories multi- 
plied as rapidly as her heart could wish. Great 
and rich men were reckoned in the number of her 
suitors, yet Adela Percival was Percival still. 
Perhaps the lady was discreetly choice, perhaps it 
was hard to choose among so many; but, “out 
upon Time!’ as the English Rousseau has said, 
for he lays his withering hand on the empire of 
Beauty as well as that of nations, and both grow 
grey beneath it. Though born an heiress, and 
brought up in the calm cool consciousness of a high 
position in life, Adela felt her sceptre beginning 
to waver; rivals with younger faces were rising 
in every quarter in the forms of girls whom she 
had left in the nursery; and young ladies will 
come out, however unjustifiable the step may seem 
to their seniors ; and Adela might well see the im- 
propriety of such things at the prudent age of 
twenty-eight. Her father was a politician, and, of 
course, miles deep in politics; her mother loved 
poetry, or at least endeavored to impress that fact 
on all her acquaintances, and her whole time was 
employed in patronizing the would be “Childe 
Harolds,” who, with turned down collars and sen- 
timental faces, might be heard declaiming on the 
woes of life in every drawing-room of the metrop- 
olis, for Byron was then planting the wild luxuri- 
ant laurels that have grown so gloriously about his 
grave; and all seemed to think Adela quite com- 
petent to manage her own affairs as regarded mat- 
rimony, with the exception of her uncle, the Hon. 
Mr. Elmsdale. He was a man who had passed his 
grand climacteric, and seen much of what is called 
life, having been successfully a beau, a scamp, and 
a politician; and now when both himself and life’s 
excitements were exhausted, his last refuge from 
ennut lay in watching over the concerns of his 
niece, who had always been his special favorite, 
and whose prolonged state of single blessedness 
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had become to him, perhaps from his own expe- 
rience, a cause of secret alarm and profound con- 
sideration. 

Adela sat in her boudoir one clear cold morning 
of the early spring; she sat alone, but it was not 
to count her conquests, nor deliberate on her dress 
for the coming evening, but to read word for word 
the speech of Charles Merrion, M. C., which had 
created a sensation in the House, and now graced 
the columns of a newspaper. 


“ Reading an M. C.’s speech, as I exist!” said 
Mr. Elmsdale, who had entered unobserved, and 
now bent over her shoulder. “ Why, child, I 
thought you understood the value of time better ; 
but wko is the speaker? Ah! Charles Merrion, 
the gentleman who paid you so many flattering 
attentions last night at Mrs. Carisford’s !” 

“T believe so,” said Adela, laying down the pa- 
per with well assumed indifference, and the feel- 
ings of one who sacrifices the present to the future, 
for she could have spared the old gentleman’s com- 
pany just then; but people who have legacies to 
leave expect attention. 


“ Charles is certainly very talented,” continued 
her uncle, “and rich, too, they say. How strange 
he is not married, for 1 always thought him a 
charming man; and yet, what is still more singu- 
lar, | have been told he never had an affair of the 
heart in his life.” With all her habitual and aris- 
tocratic coldness, the eye of Adela brightened 
strangely at her uncle’s remarks, and she inquired 
with more than ordinary earnestness how long he 
had known Mr. Merrion. “ Five years, I think,” 
said he: “ we became acquainted in Ireland, about 
the time of your coming out, and that’s long 
enough ago. Seriously, Adela, you ought to be 
married !” 


His niece might have returned the compliment, 
but Mr. Elmsdale proceeded with steam-like speed, 
for he was now on what might be called the rail- 
way of his heart. He enumerated her junior 
friends who had gained the goal of matrimony, 
though with prospects far inferior to hers. He 
proved to a demonstration that youth and beauty 
could not last; and directed her attention to the 
public contempt heaped on single life in general 
and on single ladies in particular. 


“ Dear uncle,” said Adela, who felt both piqued 
and amused at his anxiety on the subject, “ you 
forget that it may not be entirely my own fault.” 

“ But I know it is!” said her uncle, impatiently. 
“Look how many good offers you have literally 
throwa away! There is Mr. Glastonbury, who 
was desperately in love with you.” 

“Yes, after Miss Cottenham refused him,” ob- 
served Adela. 
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“ And Mr. Hungerford, who would have laid his 
fortune at your feet.” 

“After having mourned two dear departed 
wives, and grown old enough to be my grandfa- 
ther,” rejoined his niece. 

“ And the Hon. Mr. Koningsberg, who required 
but a little encouragement to propose for you in 
form.” 

“* After the French actress, whom he married in 
spite of his friends and family, was divorced for 
eloping with a lieutenant of the army. Dear 
uncle, such proposals are common enough, but [ 
have determined never to resign my mdiden free- 
dom except for pure love. 1 believe the heart can 
love but once, and if that first affection spring not 
for me, I will never bind myself to the urn of ano- 
ther’s memory.” 

** Well, Adela, who could imagine there was so 
much romance in your composition! Bat if that 
be the case, Charles Merrion is the man, for no 
one can accuse him with one hour’s flirtation in 
the whole course of his pilgrimage. Don’t blush, 
Adela! Charles is certainly a capital fellow, 
though on the wrong side of forty, I dare say, 
young and handsome as he looks: but some people 
never grow old,” said he, glancing sadly at his 
own furrowed face as reflected in the opposite mir- 
ror. 

“ Indeed, uncle ? said Adela. 

“Indeed, my dear, 1 see how the case stands. 
I see no objection. Charles is too clever and use- 
ful a man to remain long in an humble station in 
life. But good morning, Adela, and be sure I will 
keep your secret till the proper time ;” and her 
uncle hurried out of the room before Adela could 
finish her intended remonstrance. 

From that day Charles Merrion was a constant 
visitor at the house of Adela’s parents; and as the 
spring advanced, rumors of an approaching mar- 
riage “in high life,” were circulated; all the 
usual ceremonies of courtship were observed (they 
are much the same, good readers, from the palace 
to the hut.) In due time Charles proposed, and 
Adela’s father and mother, though at first astonished 
at his assurance, could not oppose the wishes of 
their only child, supported as they were by the 
preponderating influence of Mr. Elmsdale. Their 
consent was accordingly obtained, and the mar- 
riage-day fixed on the last of the following month. 

Every body wondered over the news,—some at 
the heiress’ choice; some at Charles’s good for- 
tune, and some that one so long deemed unengage- 
able was at last engaged; but after passing the 
usual criticisms on both parties, all their friends 
agreed it was a lJove-match, and wished them 
every happiness, as a thing of course. Adela’s fa- 
ther half forgot the political world, and her mo- 
ther the drawing-room poets, in the all engrossing 
subject of their daughter’s marriage. Adela had 
retired into the country ; for, as might be expected, 
she was wondrous prudent; and Mr. Elmsdale, 


having nothing better to do, employed himself jp 
cultivating most assiduously the friendship of his jn. 
tended nephew-in-law. They had been long ac. 
quainted, and that acquaintance now ripened into 
the warmest intimacy; but time wore away, and 
all preparations were completed, the wedding cards 
were engraved, and the bridal tour arranged; and, 
on the eve of that day which people designated 
“happy,” there sat a tall, handsome man, in the 
prime of life, with hair on which time had shed no 
silver, and fine expressive face, though deeply 
marked with lines of thought, or it might be care, 
about the brow. It was Charles Merrion, employ. 
ing the last few hours of his bachelor life in ar. 
ranging, for reasons best known to himself, the 
contents of ‘a small neglected desk, which had not 
been opened for years. It was filled with old pa. 
pers and letters, carelessly heaped together: many 
of them Charles read, and some he burned: but at 
last he came to a small bundle of letters bound up 
with a faded ribband ; it was but loosely tied, for 
the knot gave way in his hand, and out of it fell a 
long lock of bright but jetty hair. Charles caught 
it ere it reached the floor; but what dreams 
were hidden in the night of its blackness, that he 
stood gazing upon it with an eye that seemed to 
look far backward on the morning of his youth! 
There was a quick tap at the door, but Charles dij 
not hear it, and the next moment Elmsdale stepped 
into the room. 

“[ have intruded on you, my dear fellow,” saii 
he, “but the fact is I have not seen you thise 
three days, and could not help wondering why you 
did not come out. 

Charles was by this time restored to the outer 
world, and he requested the old gentleman to be 
seated, at the same time declaring his belief that 
ceremony was unnecessary between friends; but 
the rich, dark tress in his hand caught Elmsdale’s 
eye. 

“Ah, Merrion, what magnificent hair is that” 
said he. “ It is not your own, and I am sure it is 
not Adela’s, and they say you never looked on 
other locks! But tell me, is it your sister’s, for, 
oh, Charles, I am an old man now, but I would go 
far yet to see the head that wore it !”” 

* And you might go in vain,” said Charles “fir 
that head lies low in a village churchyard beside 
its native Shannon.” 


“ And did it fall early, Merrion, in the depths of 
its dark glory, like a tree cut down at midsummer 


that saw no whitening winter? Are there old 
love, and untold memories, and tears, about that 
tress? Say, and forgive me; for, Charles, I too 
have had my gourd. There was a girl, long, long 
ago, when I was young, but she made a better 
choice ; her sons and daughters are married now,” 
continued he, “and Tama bachelor yet; but the 
curls are white as snow of which she was once % 
proud, for they were dark and rich in their abun- 
dance, but never such hair as that, Merrion. !! 
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might grace the brow of a princess, young and 
worshi pped as Tasso’s Leonora.” There are times 
when hearts grown cold with the frost of years and 
hard in the ways of the world, open and melt be- 
neath some ray of memory as the glacier touched 
by the sunbeam ; and it was so at that moment 
with the proud and prosperous Charles Merrion, 
as he spoke, half unconsciously, in the power of 
the past. 

“ She was no princess, Elmsdale, but the daugh- 
ter of an Irish peasant, whose cottage stood on my 
father’s small estate near Limerick, when I had 
the portion and prospects of a younger brother, the 
youngest of seven, one of whom was born to a bur- 
dened inheritance, for my father had been wild in 
his youth, and the rest to be provided for by the 
usual resources of poor great families, the church, 
the army, and the navy; each had its due propor- 
tion from our house, but I was the last, and, as my 
mother said, * the flower of the family,’ whose for- 
tune she determined should be made by marriage. 
In pursuance ef this plan she kept her eye on 
every heiress in the province, and occupied her 
mind with profound speculations as to which might 
be most easily secured from my very infancy, for 
she had no daughter to wed, and, being naturally 
of a match-making turn, all her cares in that par- 
ticular were centred in me. She wasa handsome 
and somewhat clever lady of * Old Ireland.’ 

“ My father was, like many of his day, a country 
gentleman, who hunted all the morning, and drank 
allevening. His heir, my eldest brother, seemed 
likely to inherit his habits as well as his fortune; 
and the other five, who had been early disposed of, 
were considered, as the French say, ‘comme il 
professions. I was left 
entirely to the management of my mother, who 
early endeavored to press upon my mind, as far as 
frequent repetition could do, the fact that I had no 
fortune, and must, therefore, endeavor to make one 
by marrying an heiress. Well I knew the letter 
though not the spirit of that daily homily, for such 
words find no place in the heart of youth, and with 
me they never went farther than the ear. In or- 
der to ensure my success in the proposed path, my 
mother bestowed more attention on my educa- 
tion, at least as far as fashion was concerned, than 
had been deemed necessary for that of my brothers. 
I was sent to Eton, though they had put up with 
Irish schools, and returned in my seventeenth year, 
bringing with me, besides many unmentioned ac- 
complishments, testiinonials from all the masters 
of the establishment, sufficient, in my mother’s es- 
timation, to prove that I was like all favorite sons, 
a prodigy in learning and genius. From home I 
went to Trinity in Dublin. But, Elmsdale, do you 
remember your seventeenth summer? You shake 
your head, and I know its long ago, but somehow 
the light of that summer lingers long upon the 
memory, like the sunset of childhood, rich and rosy 
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still, Well, it wasone long day of that unforgotten 
summer, when evening was falling bright and 
breathless on the silvery Shannon, where it lies 
lovely among broad meadows and busy hamlets, 
waving woods and swelling hills clad in my coun- 
try’s everlasting green; I had been engaged all 
day in the delectable sport of angling, not for an 
heiress, but salmon-trout; but I had baited since 
the morning and caught nothing, and was on the 
point of giving up in despair, hard as it was to go 
home with an empty basket, when about sunset I 
hooked a noble one, and now bore it in triumph to 
my mother. The way was long, for I had wan- 
dered far down the broad river's side, and the dis- 
trict was comparatively new to me; so I walked 
on admiring alternately the scenery and my trout, 
when, on passing a small grove or rather copse 
that sheltered a sweet green valley at a sudden 
bend of the river, I was startled by a young voice 
singing at my very side—but, oh, how sweet and 
clear! Elmsdale, its tones are in my memory yet, 
and at times they come upon my sleep. I had not 
been at Eton for nothing, so I crept into the copse 
and peeped through at the singer. She was a girl 
about my own years, tall and slight, and beautiful- 
ly formed, with a pale Milesian face and eyes that 
might have befitted * Darthula;’* for they were 
dark as night and deep as the sea, or the southern 
heaven when it lies without a cloud in the light of 
its uncounted stars. But her hair, Elmsdale! you 
see this tress, it has survived her many a winter, 
and Time has dimmed though he could not blanch 
it; think, then, what must have been the glory of 
the living growth! It had fallen from its simple 
band, and almost reached the ground where she 
sat spinning at that lonely cottage door. Her 
garb, as well as her employment, spoke her of the 
humblest class, but from that hour, Elmsdale, she 
was a queen to me. Her song was the spirited, 
and then popular ballad (for it was the year 1797,) 
‘Ah, gramachree, sweet liberty, poor Ireland 
asthore !” ‘There were high hopes and visions of 
freedom about my country then, caught from the 
mirage of the French Revolution. In common 
with nearly all the youth of the period I had 
caught a portion of that descending mantle, which 
became the pall of so many brave hearts; for the 
chill of prudent years and interested schemes had 
not yet fallen upon me, and to my ear the song of 
that fair young girl seemed the very voice of inspiring 
Liberty. Some words might have escaped me, 
but I know not what, for I was recalled to myself 
by seeing the girl slightly redden, and then burst 
into an involuntary laughter as she saw my face 
thrust forward and_ stupidly 
through the leaves. 


staring upon her 
Thus discovered, I could not 
leave the spot, and made all possible excuses for 
staying; first 1 asked for a drink, then for leave to 
rest, and lastly presented her with my much prized 


* An Irish beauty of ancient ce ebrity. 
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salmon-trout ; for, alas! by this time my mother 
and her chosen heiresses were alike forgotten. 

“¢Oh, no, sir!’ said the girl, while her looks be- 
trayed some suspicions of my sanity; ‘but wait,’ 
she added, with native delicacy, ‘and [’ll bring 
you the drink in a thousand welcomes; sure it’s 
sorry I am that there’s nothing better than milk in 
the house !’ 

«¢ But her glance had upset my Eton assurance, 
for I was but seventeen, and casting trout, basket, 
and all at her feet, I rushed through the copse and 
never ceased running till at least half-a-mile nearer 
my father’s residence. But then my courage re- 
turned, and I would have given more than I have 
ever won since to recall the opportunity of speak- 
ing to her which had been so foolishly lost. Back 
I ran on the impulse of the moment, but by the 
time I reached it the cottage was closed, and, peep- 
ing*through a crevice in the low door, I saw its in- 
mates assembled at their humble supper. The 
family consisted of an elderly, but fine looking 
man, such as are sometimes found among the Irish 
peasantry, though they look rather like the sons of 
princes. From his resemblance to the dark-eyed 
girl who sat by his side, I concluded he must be her 
father ; and with them sat a young man of their 
own rank, tall, and powerfully made, with a dark 
face, which might have been handsome but for the 
small-pox by which it ._s terriniy marked. I 
knew him to be a guest from the hospitable atten- 
tions paid him, which are not wanting, even in the 


lowest hut of Ireland, perhaps a remnant of the 
land’s better days, when it was called the ‘Home 
of Strangers ;’ and, to complete the picture, my 
trout was hissing on the coals, doubtless to give 
savor to the potatoes which smoked before them. 
Long I lingered, but 1 could not venture in, and it 


was late before I reached home that night. But it 
is needless to repeat the ingenious story by which 
the absence of both fish and fishing-tackle was ex- 
plained ; suffice it to say that it went off well, and 
from that evening I became a most devoted angler. 
My station was always chosen in the sunny and shel- 
tered nook where that cottage stood, for the girl 
was always spinning at its open door, and, as might 
be expected, our acquaintance progressed rapidly. 
She learned my name, and I hers; it was Cath- 
arine O'Neill. Her mother and three younger bro- 
thers had been swept to the grave many years be- 
fore by that terrible but frequent visitant of the 
Irish cabin, typhus fever; and she lived alone with 
her father, who was a small farmer, or rather cot- 
tar, but regarded with some degree of deference in 
the neighborhood, not only as a prudent man and a 
very pious Catholic, but also as the descendant of 
one of the once noble, but now nameless families 
of Ireland, and the shadow of that fallen house 
seemed to hang about the old man, for his lan- 
guage and manner were as much superior to those 
of an ordinary peasant as his personal appearance ; 
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and the same distinctions were literally descended 
to his daughter. There was an appearance of 
taste, too, about their cottage, alas! but rarely 
found among the humbler homes of Ireland, which 
1 then ascribed, as I would have done any improve. 
ment, to the presiding genius of Catharine. 

“They rise before me still in the light of those 
summer days; the sweet sequestered valley, the 
green overhanging grove, the solitary cottage with 
its well-enclosed and better cultivated garden, the 
small green in front, and the rose and honeysuck!e 
trained over its white walls and round its shining 
windows till their blossoms crowned the summit of 
the low roof, and Catharine seated beneath their 
shadow at the open door, with her clean linen 
gown, and still unrivalled beauty, and the broad 
river sweeping on like a sheet of broken light, 
with my rod stuck fast into the sunny bank and 
my line floating idly on its waters, while I sat be. 
side her scarcely moving wheel. Wonder not, 
Elmsdale, nor blame not my girl for lending such 
a ready ear to one so far above her station; but re- 
member we were both young, and you see not the 
gradations by which our friendship grew. Yet, 
young as we were, had the shadow of a passing 
traveller crossed the nearest road, or a sound 
reached our ears like the coming of Catharine’s fa- 
ther, oh, how rapidly was the motion of Catharine’s 
wheel increased, and how quickly did I retreat to 
my fishing station and become absorbed in the mnys- 
teries of hook and line. 

“ All stratagems are lawful in love and war, and 
for some time the secret was our own. Catharine's 
father, who fished sometimes himself, observed my 
devotion to the sport, and, knowing me to be the 
son of his landlord, he often gave me the benefit of 
his experience, till by degrees we became inti- 
mate. But 1 soon found a more troublesome ac- 
quaintance. One morning, when O'Neill had 
gone to work in his field as usual, and I had stolen 
up to sit with Catharine, we were surprised by 
hearing the plash of oars, and looking up I saw a 
light boat rowed by a single man coming rapidly 
down the river. Of course I was off to my rod, 
but had scarce touched it when the stranger 
brought his boat to the bank on which I stood, and 
fastening it to an old tree that bent almost to the 
water, he leaped on the sand and walked directly 
up to Catharine, who was now spinning with the 
most praiseworthy diligence; contrary to the usual 
customs of Ireland, he passed me without cither 
sign or salute, except a wild glance of anger and 
suspicion. I knew he had observed us togethicr, 
and at once recognized him as the young man I 
had seen in that stealthy peep at the interior of the 
cottage, for his fierce and deeply marked features 
were not easily mistaken. I afterwards learned 
that his name was Maurice O’Laughlin, that he 
was a distant relation and a long declared lover of 
Catharine, who possessed both a cottage and boat 
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of his own, for by trade he was a boatman of the 
Shannon; and his father and mother, whose only 
child he was, had died about the time that O’Neill’s 
fam ly was made so small; but the old man was 
opposed to his suit, for Maurice was known to be a 
wild character, and a most active member of one 
of those secret societies which were then so common 
among the Irish peasantry; perhaps he thought 
justly, that a politician of any rank rarely makes a 
good husband ; and Catharine seemed to be much 
of ber father’s opinion. 

«What Maurice said to her I could not hear, for 
the sound of her wheel, and the Jow tone in which 
he spoke, effectually prevented me; but at first his 
words were sad and earnest, judging by the ex- 
pression of his face; and at Jength it appeared he 
said something which displeased Catharine, for her 
eye flashed and her color heightened: she had a 
high spirit, though born to spin at a cottage door. 
Maurice, too, grew angry, but it passed quickly 
away ; and they parted with a few cold words, yet 
I marked his dark eye which had rested on her 
with a glance so soft and sorrowful, kindle with a 
wild and scorching fire as he turned on me. I[ 
looked the young peasant full in the face, with a 
full consciousness of the advantage which my rank 
and personal attractions, real or imaginary, had 
given me; he paused for a moment, as if about to 
speak, and then seeming suddenly to recollect 
himself, jumped into his boat, cut the fastening, 
and was out of sight in a few moments. 

“Catharine, my girl,’ said I, ‘what did that 
fellow say to offend you?’ for the young man’s be- 
haviour had roused both my pride and anger; and 
I added in the might of my chivalry, ‘Iam deter- 
mined to horsewhip him if ever he comes here 
again!’ Catharine looked me in the face with a 
smile, for she was far wiser than 1; and it might 
be that the impossibility of fulfilling my threat 
crossed her mind at the moment, for Maurice could 
have twisted me like a green withe; but her look 
grew more serious as she said :— 

“*No, no, Charles,’ for I had petitioned against 
being called Mr., and love broke down the barriers 
that rank had raised between us; ‘don’t mind him, 
for he is strong and fierce, and does not value gen- 
tlemen; besides, he never said or meant ill to me, 
only he has thoughts of his own about this world, 
and they’re still dark.’ I felt half displeased with 
Catharine for keeping the conversation from me, 
convinced, as I was, that it regarded myself; but 
she seemed determined on silence, and ever after, 
though she received me kindly, and often watched 
for my coming, yet she was always more reserved, 
and at times very thoughtful. Her father, too, 
seemed to entertain some suspicion, for he lingered 
longer aboutethe cottage, and returned more fre- 
quently from his work when I was in the neighbor- 
hood; and his conduct towards me became coldly 
respectful. All this I attributed to Maurice 


O’Laughlin, though he did not again visit Catha- 
rine, and she never spoke of him. But I saw him 
often with his boat on the river, as if watching my 
movements; and, Heaven forgive me, I could wil- 
lingly have sunk him, boat and all, had that char- 
itable act been in my power: but the season passed, 
and I must go to Trinity,—Catharine and 1 parted. 
Alas, for those first partings! they come on our af- 
ter-days like the sorrow for the early dead, sad, 
but blessed in its memory. We parted as the 
young and the loving part, with tears, and vows, 
and hopes, never to be fulfilled. No letters passed 
between us; for the arts of page and pen were as 
little known to Catharine as they were at that pe- 
riod to most of her sex and station; and she could 
not bring herself to employ the hedge-school.mas- 
ter as amanuensis, general and confidential secre- 
tary though he was to the whole neighborhood; 
but she wore a small locket with my hair set in it 
—the only present the girl ever would accept of 
all that means and inclination prompted me to of- 
fer. It was given in exchange for one long and 
jetty curl—the same that you have looked on, 
Elmsdale ; but the curling beauty has gone from it 
now. The night was deepening around us, and 
our farewell was hurried and stealthy, when I re- 
ceived that ringlet, but it kept her memory with 
me sacred in its silence, through the strife of col- 
lege emulation, and scenes of city gaiety ; and of- 
ten, when on the brink of the darker vortex of city 
vice, into which many of my companions plunged 
so deeply, the light of that clear young eye would 
rise upon my soul, winning it back to purity and 
peace. 

“The following year was that of luckless ’98, 
so fatal to the hopes and homes of Ireland: many 
of my college companions were deeply engaged in 
the insurrection, and I might have been so, heart 
and hand, for my youth was full of dreams; but 
the events of a single day had power to turn the 
current of my efforts and aspirations to a colder, 
but far more safe and certain course. 

*“ Some time before the outburst, while the coun- 
try was still quiet, though rumors of discontent and 
conspiracy reached us from every quarter, I re- 
turned home to spend the Christmas holydays, to 
the great delight of my mother, as it afforded an 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
Livingstons, an aristocratic English family, though 
a small one, for it consisted only of a widow lady 
and her daughter, to whom I had been introduced 
in Dublin, and who were now on a visit in our 
neighborhood. My mother had become very inti- 
mate with them; for, as she remarked, ‘ They 
were suitable acquaintances.’ Mrs. Livingston was 
a large, handsome, but mindless woman, for whom 
this wide and wondrous world afforded but few sub- 
jects of conversation—the principal of which were 
the state of her nerves, and the state of the weather; 
her daughter, whom she called Sophia Matilda, was 
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of the satne mould; but having been a maid 
of honor to old Queen Charlotte, she had stu- 
died conventional rules and court etiquette till 
both life and thought seemed frozen within her, 
and she walked the world like a living glacier, 
clear and faultless, but chilling the atmosphere, as 
far as her influence extended; but, Elmsdale, she 
was an heiress, with a clear income in her own 
right of more than ten thousand a year. I know 
not how it was that my mother discovered so many 
tokens of the lady’s partiality for me, which I 
could never perceive: but the season was a gay 
one in our district in spite of a coming rebellion ; 
and my mother man@uvred admirably, for we sat 
next each other at three dinner parties, danced 
four times at two consecutive balls, and then I 
found an opportunity of stealing away to see Cath- 
arine in her quiet cottage on the banks of the 
Shannon. 1 should have done so long before, for 
my heart was true to the peasant-girl; but she 
and her father had been absent in a distant part of 
the county, performing what is called ‘ A Station,’ 
at one of those holy wells which popular supersti- 
tion then regarded as the ‘ Bethesdas’ of the west. 

“ ] had gone out on the old pretext of fishing ; it 
was a cold, clear winter morning, and I concluded 
the old man was gone to work, but on approaching 
the cottage I heard the sound of voices from with- 
in and my own name pronounced in a tone of 
scorn, which made me pause involuntarily at the 
door : it was not entirely closed, and through the 
opening | saw—though they evidently had not ob- 
served me—Catharine and Maurice O’ Laughlin in 
earnest conversation. The girl seemed troubled, 
and [ thought looked paler than when I had seen 
her last; but Maurice continued with vehe- 
mence,— 

*** Don’t mind him, Catharine; with all his fair 
promises there’s no truth or trust in any of his sort, 
—sure they think no more of us than the green 
grass they trample on, as if we were made for 
their service or pleasure; that’s the very notion of 
the young graceless,’ 

“*He is not graceless,’ said Catharine fiercely. 

“¢Tle’s graceless and shameless, too, Catharine,’ 
said Maurice, in a deeper tone, ‘or he would not 
try to cross a poor girl’s way. Would he stoop to 
marry a Catholic and a cottar’s daughter; or 
would his bigoted father, and his proud mother suf- 
fer it? No, no, girl, they would see him in his 
grave first; but the villain has no such thought— 
he will marry one of the wax-works they call 
ladies, when he has spent enongh of his father’s 
money at college in learning all the evil Dublin 
can teach him—and little teaching will do, God 
knows. But, Catharine dear, clioose a boy of your 
own station, for you never knew a girl come to 
good by thinking of one the world set above her; 
not that I’m speaking for myself, for I know your 
heart never warmed to Maurice. God send you a 
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better husband, and a wiser one; but, Catharine, | 
am going away, and may never see you more.’ 

«And where are you going, Maurice? jp. 
quired Catharine. 

«“¢QOh, no matter, dear; but there'll be creat 
work in the country by-and-by, for the day of rec. 
oning’s coming.’ 

“You speak strangely, Maurice,’ said the gir!, 
looking earnestly in his face, as he spoke the last 
words; ‘but when will you come back ? 

««* Maybe never, Catharine; there was a wise 
woman when I was born, that told my mother | 
had far to go, and much to see, for there was 
strange fortune before me. But it’s not for that | 
care. Oh, Catharine, Catharine dear, take care of 
yourself; but if you should ever come to trouble, 
and want a friend, mind that Maurice O’Laughiin 
is your brother, and he'll be even with them that 
would bring a tear to your eye, or a breath on your 
fair fame.’ 

“] saw Maurice moving to the door, and would 
not be caught listening, so I darted into the little 
grove behind the cottage, and the next moment 
saw the young man come out, accompanied by 
Catharine, whose hand he clasped with a mur- 
mured blessing in Irish, and a look of affection, 
whose depth I felt even then was purer far than 
mine; then, turning hastily away, he walked 
rapidly down the river-side, and was soon beyond 
my vision. 

“ Catharine stood still in the place where he had 
left her; but there was a strong expression of 
great mental suffering and fixed resolution in her 
look, as if some dark and mighty conviction had 
reached her spirit for the first time in her life. 

“* Catharine,’ said I, emerging from my hid- 
ing place, for the girl’s look half frightened me, 
and the words%f Maurice were still ringing in my 
ears. She turned and recognized me, but did not 
smile as usual, though her self-possession seemed 
restored; but she welcomed me home in some- 
thing like her wonted tone. ‘ Catharine,’ said |, 
‘I would have come to see you before, but they 
told me you were at the Holy Well.’ 

“*Ah, no matter, Mr. Merrion, you have fine 
ladies to see; but listen,’ she continued, laying 
her hand on my arm, for I was wild with surprise 
and anger, ‘come to see me no more. I wish you 
well, Mr. Merrion; and I’l] think of you well and 
kindly maybe, when I am an old woman; but poor 
Catharine O'Neill is not the girl for you to think 
of. Now, what would your father and mother say, 
and what would you say yourself, if any of your 
great friends would find it out ?” 

“«*T don’t regard them, Catharine,’ cried [, for I 
felt that this was the work of Maurice; and | 
could’nt bear to think that he had made even Cath- 
arine suspect me; for, ah, Elmadale, the heart of 
the young is still faithful, and I was young then. 
‘I don’t regard them. I’ll marry you, Catharine, 
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this night, this minute, if you’re willing? Let my 
father and mother say as they will; when we are 
once married, they can’t part us; and should they 
disown me, we will be all the world to each other.’ 

« Catharine looked me in the face with a sad 
and a solemn gaze, and then said in a tone so calm, 
and almost so stern, that I scarce believed it was 
her voice :— 

«¢Mr. Merrion, for the loss of your place and 
station—for the loss of your mother’s love, and 
your father’s fortune, what would you gain by mar- 
rying me? 

«¢ All [T want—your love, your beauty, Cath- 
arine.’ 

“Ay, with poverty and shame,’ said the girl, 
her last words struck a chord that had not been 
touched, and made me think of the ways and 
means; in positions like mine at that moment, 
such matters are apt to be overlooked; but Cath- 
arine was no trifler, and her last warning words 
made me feel—oh, how keenly—my utter depend- 
ence on the will of my family, and from that mo- 
ment my resolution was taken. ‘ You speak true, 
Catharine,’ said 1; ‘to marry now would plunge 
us both in poverty, for my friends would never for- 
give it; but we are both young. I will work; I 
will strive to make a fortune of my own, and then, 
Catharine, you will share it with me. Let us 
promise. Here’s my hand.’ 

“+No,’ said Catharine. ‘ Merrion, you are the 
same to me you ever were; but let there be no 
promises between us, for they cannot keep hearts 
from forgetting ; and I will not forget you. But 
come here no more; my father would be angry, 
and so would yours. Such meetings bring no 
good, and we can be true without them. You 
will see many a fairer face, and when you see 
them, remember you are free. But keep the long 
curl [ gave you, for I have the locket yet; and 
farewell. Go, go, for there comes my father.’ 

“Catharine wrung my hand as she spoke; but 
she had gone into the cottage and closed the door 
almost before I was aware, and when the old man 
came in sight, I was most diligently fishing at my 
old station on the river’s side. 

“Many a cold morning, and many a winter day, 
I was there while the holydays lasted, but I saw 
no more of Catharine, and at last discovered that 
she had gone on a sort of visit to the house of a ra- 
ther wealthy relative situated in the neighborhood. 
I knew the girl too well, and respected her too 
much to attempt intruding upon her there. But 
on the very day on which we parted, while listen- 
ing with all the patience I could muster to a long 
lecture from my mother on the impropriety of be- 
ing out when Mrs. Livingston and her daughter 
called, as she said, on purpose to see me, (for the 
good lady’s confidence in the power of my attractions 
was not yet shaken, (there arrived a letter from one 


of our relatives who had been long connected with 
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the Irish government, and was regarded as a person 
of considerable influence and distinction. I know 
not whether it was the pride of place and power, or 
the chilling pressure of official business, that es- 
tranged the man from his kindred, but that letter 
was the first token of remembrance we had re- 


ceived from him for many years. Perhaps the 


troubled prospect of the times brought the feeling 
of age and its loneliness upon him, for he had never 


married, and having no son to provide for, he at 
length remembered me as being his namesake, 
and wrote in the tone of a great relation, promising 
all sorts of patronage and an official situation as 
soon as I was qualified to fill it. 

“Here was a prospect of working my own way 
to independence and honor—of being enabled one 
day to marry Catharine, and realize the dream of 
my heart by raising her to a station which I still 
believe she would have adorned. No sacrifice 
seemed too great for that, and though I loved my 
official relative little, and still less the path he had 
marked out for me, yet I caught at the proposal asa 
climber grasps at the first rough branch that may 
help his uncertain footing. From that hour I was 
indefatigable in the studies requisite for my ap- 
pointed path, which, crooked and dusty as it was, 
appeared the only sure one to interest and prefer- 
ment. Rest, pleasure, and friendship, alike were 
disregarded ; the old love of fatherland and liberty 
were forgotten: but Catharine’s eye was still the 
star that lighted me on. 

“The Irish rebellion, long anticipated, and it 
was said, secretly fomented by the then govern- 
ment, burst forth only to be overthrown and crushed. 
The first panic was over, and the work of proscrip- 
tion and vengeance going on, and I who had yet 
neither part nor lot in the tumult of the times, was 
returning late one sultry evening from the house 
of a college friend, through a part of the fast-de- 
caying and half-deserted liberty of Dublin. I was 
alone, and my thoughts went back to Catharine ; 
but, searching for the jetty tress in my breast, 
where it was worn for many a year while that bo- 
som kept its youth, I found it was gone, having 
probably fallen at a spot where I recollected par- 
tially opening my coat and vest, when oppressed 
by the close and stifling heat of the atmosphere. 
Late as it was, I hurried back, for that tress was 
to me like the bond of hope and memory ; but, on 
approaching the place, judge of my surprise when 
I perceived by the light of the moon that now 
shone over the roofs of the dark high houses, a 
stranger in the dress of a seaman, with the long 
shining lock in his hand. I saw the moonlight 
glistening on the hair, but the stranger’s face 1 
could not see, for it was bent down and earnestly 
gazing on his prize. My hand was on it before he 
perceived me; but at my request to have it re- 
stored, he looked up, and I knew Maurice 
O’ Laughlin, 
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“There was a wild expression of grief and 
fierceness in his eye as he recognized me. 

“« And what business have you with that hair ?” 
he said, sternly ; ‘and where did you get it! Lis- 
ten: I have long thought you had designs on that 
girl, and I know the doings of your kind; but now 
I warn you if evil to her or hers comes of it.’ 

*-*Take that for your warning,’ cried I, striking 
him, for the little discretion I had seemed to for- 
sake me at that moment; his words had recalled 
in full force all I had heard him say at the cottage, 
and those dark suggestions had lain like an iron 
weight on my memory, for there was a shadow of 
truth in them, and I knew they had influenced 
Catharine, and my feelings towards him were those 
of a slandered rival. 

“The blow was scarcely given when he sprung 
upon me with the force and fury of a tiger; and it 
might be that he had cause for hatred too. Though 
far his inferior in strength, J grappled with him, 
for anger and desperation had given me power ; 
but our conflict was short, for the night patrol 
pounced upon us, and both were taken into cus- 
tody. 

“« Maurice made desperate efforts to escape, and 
no wonder; for, as I afterwards discovered, his 
name had been long on the list of the proscribed as 
one of the most active agents of the late rebellion; 
for, though a peasant, his zeal and knowledge were 
far above his class. Now, however, he was ar- 
rested, and, as might be expected, my name was 
conspicuous on his trial and conviction, which al- 
most immediately followed. Willingly, indeed, 
would I have given up all connexion with the af- 
fair, but circumstances drew me into it, and as the 
transaction facilitated in some degree my appoint- 
ment to the promised post, | was henceforth num- 
bered among the many who had ‘ found a way out 
of the rebellion’s wreck to rise in.” The last thing 
I heard of Maurice O’Laughlin was that he was 
under sentence of death in Kilmainham jail; but 
the night before his intended execution he con- 
trived to escape, by wrenching the bars off his 
window and scaling the prison wall. Some time 
after, I received through the post-office in a blank 
cover, the long lock that had led to his arrest, 
which I had tried in vain to recover, for the dread 
of involving Catharine’s name had prevented me 
from taking aught but secret measures, and [ know 
not why it was sent at last. What became of 
Maurice was never known, but my friend Major 
Phillips has told me of a Colonel Count O’Laugh- 
lin, one of the bravest officers of the Irish legion in 
the service of France, who fell at the head of his 
regiment at Vittoria; and, Elmsdale, from his de- 
scription, I believe him to have been the same with 
the boatman of the Shannon. 


“ Meantime, the march of changing years went 
on, old friends died, and young ones were married ; 
some of my family went and did likewise, and 
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Miss Livingston had married and was now tie 
mother of Adela Percival. They said, indee?, ths; 
the lady’s brilliant marriage was much to her ino 
ther’s liking, and little to her own; but she gained 
a high position in society, and the means of obtaip. 
ing all the Juxuries that she could desire. Manhood 
came upon me in the midst of strife and toil, the bustle 
of public business, and the thirst of sleepless am}j- 
tion. Some of my hopes were crowned, and sore 
were dead that had once been brightest, and {[ fe): 
the greenness departing from my soul. The altar 
had grown dim, but the faith was still unchanged, 
for still one light of my better days shone oy 
through many shadows—the love and the memory 
of that peasant girl. 

“Thad written innumerable letters, but never 
received an answer; I had often tried to see her 
in secret, but all in vain, for she kept her first reso. 
lution, and we met no more; but I learned from 
time to time that she was well, still unmarried, 
and residing with her father in the same quiet cot. 
tage. Seven years bring many changes; | liad 
toiled up the slippery steps that led to power and 
fortune, I had served the powers that were with 
useful, if not disinterested zeal, and having secured 
a considerable estate, to prove [ was not forgetting 
myself, | was created a baronet, and returned as. 
ministerial member for an English borough. Under 
these circumstances, it was natural I should wish 
to visit my native place. 

“T did so with a brilliant retinue, an unworn 
title, and a splendid equipage; yet less from the 
pride of proving that [ had made my own fortune, 
than from the desire of showing Catharine how 
much I could offer her with my hand. 

“The first congratulations of my family and 
friends (the latter had multiplied marvellously of 
late) were scarcely over, and their first inquiries 
answered, when I took my way, alone and unat- 
tended, though not with all the caution of former 
days, for now I went with the consciousness of one 
who had the will and the power to make a noble 
offering to that early shrine. 

“It was a day of that same sweet summer time 
in which I first beheld them. The river, the val- 
ley, and the cottage were the same; I saw O’Nei!! 
far off at work in the fields, and there was Catha- 
rine herself spinning in the old accustomed place 
at the open door. But the traces of age seemed 
deepened in the old man’s frame, and the girl had 
grown toa dark and stately woman, yet the same 
queenly beauty was still upon her brow, and the 
same dark glory on the jetty hair. 

“T was by her side in an instant, and she knew 
me at the first glance, but betrayed neither sur- 
prise nor joy, and merely answered my warm salu- 
tation with ‘ Good morning, Sir Charles Merrion.’ 

“The soundof that new title from her lips fell up- 
on my heart like early frost, and [ spoke in the pride 
and pique of the moment, ‘ Catharine, I am Charles, 
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who spoke to you of marriage when a boy without 
portion or prudence. The slanders of an envious 
peasant made you suspect me then, and now, with 
wealth and honor, I return to prove the truth of 
my first promise. Catharine, will you be Lady 
Merrion ?” 

“Catharine looked me in the face, and her eye 
was clear and cold, but I thought the desolation of 
years was in its depth as she said :— 

«*No, no, Sir Charles, [ was not born to a title, 
and [ don’t covet it. I am thankful and sorry, too, 
that you should have thought so long of the poor 
girl you liked when you were young and simple ; 
but your wife should be your equal in birth and 
breeding, which I am not, as your friends know 
well, and you would soon discover; and I’ll be the 
cause of no man’s late repentance. Between your 
people and mine there is a great gulf of separa- 
tion; it cannot be passed in this world, and they 
say it is as wide in the world to come. Yet it’s 
not all for that, but the boy you spoke of. God 
forgive the hand you had in his troubles. He said 
what he believed, and it was spoken for good, for 
he was brave and true, and never left the cause of 
his country when things went wrong with it for 
peace and profit like the sons of the gentry.’ 

“T could have borne all the rest, but Catharine’s 
last words were like a two-edged dagger. Was 
this the recompense of my unchanging constancy, 
the return for all the sacrifices I had made, and all 
I came to offer? I could not well speak, for I felt 
like one who had raised a strong and stately edi- 
fice and saw it falling in ruins at his feet. But I 
remember some harsh and scornful words about 
wedding one who would not deign to be her mis- 
tress, and Catharine and [ parted for ever. 


“Elmsdale, I stood on that spot again. I had 
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tried distance, and politics, and pleasure, and ano- 
ther year hed passed, but nothing would grow 
over the trace of that first love, and, in spite of 
anger, in spite of disappointments, ay, and in spite 
of pride, I sought the cottage once more ; but her 
father dwelt there alone, for Catharine’s grave was 
green beside her mother’s in the village church- 
yard. 

“The people of that parish have wondered to 
see a marble monument over the cottar’s daughter ; 
and the old man’s solitary days went down in peace 
and plenty, but they were not long; and I have 
kept that lock bound up among my mother’s letters 
and tokens of early friendship; things which to 
other minds might seem to have but small affinity ; 
but to me they unite in pointing out the bright 
spots of the past, while the rest of my journey lies 
far in the shadow of darker years.” 

‘* And shall I tell this,” said the listener, half 
musingly, “to Adela Percival, who seeks for no- 
thing but first love in a husband ?” 

* Ask of your own discretion, Elmsdale, and let 
your experience say how many of this world’s 
wedded can tell what steps have passed over the 
heart before them. But the girl who loved me in 
my youth and left me in my splendor, is of the 
dead, and can have no rival, for time has no power 
to destroy that untried illusion, as he does with all 
living love.” 

The following day was rich with bridal robes 
and gay with a bridal cortége, but the wedding 
passed like other weddings among the great and 
gay, and “the happy pair” lived like most of those 
who have vowed at the altar, for Adela was satis- 
fied she had at length inspired a first affection, and 
her friends unanimously declared that on both 
sides it was certainly a love-match. 
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MOURN NOT FOR THE 


BY MRS. 8. 


Mourn not for the dead! they have gain'd the bright shore 
Where the sorrows of earth can assail them ne more; 
They are roaming at will through the gardens of rest, 
Where the bowers in richest luxuriance are drest; 

And they tune their glad lyres to the deep rolling song 
That echoes the arches of heaven along. 


Mourn not for the dead! they have pass’d the dark vale 
That is ever resounding to grief's bitter wail; 

How sweetly they rest in those mansions of peace 

Where the grief-stricken bosom from sighing shall cease ; 
Though the heart strings so oft with keen anguish have bled 
Now how softly they slumber ; mourn not for the dead. 


But mourn for the mourner who sorrows alone, 

And muses at eve o’er the bright moments gone ; 

Sweet seasons of joy ‘neath the clustering spheres 

That smile in night's blue like the seraphims’ tears ; 

Ere the lov'd ones went down in their beauty to sleep 
Where the dark-pinion’d angel their slumbers doth keep. 


DEAD. 
BROUGHTON. 


When the footsteps of spring in the vallics appear, 

And the flow'rets look up ’mid the moss, brown and sere ; 
When the murmuring rivulets, freed from their chains, 
Ring their silvery cadences o'er the bright plains, 

The bereaved one will weep for the days that are fled ; 

O mourn for the mourner, but not for the dead. 


When the soft silken leaflets are trembling to hear 

The zephyr’s light whispers, so silvery and clear; 

As the dew-drops of evening are falling around, 

He will listen unconscious to catch the sweet sound 

Of those tones that oft cheer'd him in twilight’s lov'd hour, 
Ere the spoiler had stricken his heart's cherish'd flower. 


When morning her banners of glory unfurls 

And the landscape is glistening with diamonds and pearls, 
He will sigh for the days when the lov'd one stood by, 

With her soft shining hair, and her soul-beaming eye ; 

And his spirit will yearn for the sleeper’s cold bed ; 

O mourn for the mourner, but not for the dead. 




























































































































































































































































































“Head-strong girl, you plead in vain. Never 
with the consent of your sire, or myself, will you 
wed the brother of the haughty Douglass, were he 
lord supreme of England. ‘Too much have we al- 
ready suffered from alliance with the rebel clan, 
for we have, forsooth, been suspected of disaffection 
to the royal cause, because that silly aunt of yours 
chose to yoke herself with a Moray. But you 
have our decision, and now know, that this day, ere 
high noon, young Arthur Buccleuch will be at the 
castle ; his errand you can well guess; therefore 
it is our command that you treat him beseeming a 
daughter of your father, and his high rank ;” and 
the lady left the apartment. 

Maud, of Scott, was seated on a low stool, a short 
distance from where her step-mother had been 
standing. Her face was covered by her hands, and 
bent to her knee, and her long hair which had es- 
caped its silken netting fell round her form, fairly 
sweeping the floor, She sat for a moment after 
Lady Cicely’s departure, then raising her head, 
flung back the disordered curls and revealed a face 
sparkling with mischief. She left her seat, and 
stepping to the door, peeped out into the corridor, 
then retreated and again resumed her former posi- 
tion. She had but just done so when the door opened 
and her mother’s face appeared in the aperture. 

“ Lady Maud, you will gratify me by wearing 
your crimson robe and jewelled head dress at din- 
ner, as it is desirable that you appear in as seemly 
a guise as may be.” She paused an instant for a 
reply. “ Why do you not answer me? Is the 
girl asleep? Do you hear?” and she repeated the 
command. Maud raised her now demure face, and 
asked, 

** Does not your ladyship think the bandeau of 
pearls might be more seemly ?” 

“ No trifling an please you, but observe my re- 
quest ;” and she was again alone. She waited till 
the sound of footsteps had ceased, and then bound- 
ing to the door of a small closet, opened it, and a 
young girl sprang out into the room, and their low 
suppressed laughter rang out for a few seconds 
wild and merrily. 

“Oh Mand, Maud! what will you do? You 
have received your commands, and how will you 
dare disobey? That bear Buccleuch will certain- 
ly get you, and then farewell to peace and happi- 
ness forever.” 

“‘ Never fear, Minna, we will yet have our own 
way and fun too, if we can but see Balveny, and he 
will help us. To think that he has out-witted 
Lady Cicely Scott, his worst enemy, and is now 
within these walls, where, in the days of his pros- 


THE STRATAGEM. 
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THE STRATAGEM. 


BY MISS A. J. ALLEN. 





perity he was so flattered and caressed.” And a 
slight cloud shadowed her fair brow. 

“ But Maud, do you not fear she may detect him 
spite of his disguise, when your eye penetrated it 
so soon ?” 

“ What! she whose eye and heart are fixed on 
sublimer objects discover the tall and graceful Bal. 
veny in that bent form and minstrel robes? Would 
she discover that that elfish yellow wig covered a 
mass of brown locks, or that green shade and black 
patch the fearless eye of a Douglas? Never, trust 
me. But I have a plan in my head, so let us go 
where we shall be safe from curious ears.” 

And the fair girls each with her arms round the 
other, stepped from the large gothic window upon 
the balcony that ran round the tower. They 
talked in low tones, and their conversation was of 
a pleasant nature, if we may judge by the bursts of 
merriment that ever and anon echoed round the 
old walls and into the court-yard beneath, till the 
aged porter raised his palsy shaken head and gazed 
wondering. 

“Our lady bless baith the blithesome lasses, and 
grant that nothing hap to mar their mirth. Aweel! 
I dinna forget that ither faces of erst as gleesome, 
are now pale and sad in these warsome times.” 

Maud was the only daughter of John of Scott, at 
this time a firm adherent of James II. The clan 
of Scott had not been considered of great import- 
ance, but had been looked upon with suspicion 
from a connexion with the Douglas tribe. 

The Douglas clan were now as unpopular as 
they had been popular, from the fact that their 
chief, Archibald of Angus, having been entrusted 
with the guardianship of the king during his mi- 
nority, had detained him against his will. James 
escaped by stratagem. The earl having occasion 
to leave his castle a few days left him in charge of 
Douglas of Parkhead. Hunting was the only re- 
creation allowed him, and James gave orders that 
the servants should prepare for the chase before 
dawn the next morning. That night, when the in- 
mates of the castle were buried in repose, he stole 
from his apartment, and finding his way to the 
stables, mounted a horse and fled with all speed to 
Stirling, whither Angus and his followers were 
summoned to appear before the council, to answer 
to numerous charges brought against them. The 
first on the list was that of unlawfully depriving 
the king of his liberty. He could not deny the ac- 
cusation, and therefore to appear would bring cer- 
tain destruction ; and after committing various de- 
predations on the border, and elsewhere, they took 
refuge in England at the court of Henry. 
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The Earl of Scott, who had, prior to this affair 
remained neutral, now came out boldly for the 
king, and thus being in full favor, had been pre- 
sented with a part of the confiscated estate of An- 
gus. Previous to this, he had lost his lovely wife, 
Jeaving Maud motherless, who was then about 
seventeen years of age. 

A few months subsequent to the death of his 
countess, he was hunting in a forest of Anandale, 
and his steed becoming frightened, threw, and se- 
verely injured him. One of his attendants in- 
formed him that one of the game keepers resided 
about two miles distant on the edge of the forest, 
and proposed guiding him thither, where he might 
obtain assistance. He consented, and was borne 
to the keeper’s cottage. ‘The severity of his hurts 
obliged him to remain there several days, during 
which he was attended by Cicely, the daughter of 
his host. She was a brunette, tall, well formed, 
and her hair straight and black, dressed high in the 
fashion of those days. She had spent a portion of 
her time at Edinburgh with a lady of consequence, 
and learned a few accomplishments. The lady 
had presented her with a harp, with which she 
frequently wiled away the hours of the sick earl, 
accompanying it with her full melodious voice, 
singing the songs of her country, among which not 
unseldom sounded the war song of the clan of 
Scott. She was vain of her attractions, and ambi- 
tious, and being aware of the rank of her guest, she 
exerted herself to the utmost to captivate his affec- 
tions. She succeeded too well; and soon after he 
returned to his home, preparations were made to re- 
ceive Cicely Moran as its mistress. The chapel 
was illuminated, and before its altar John of Scott 
wedded the low-born girl. His servitors alone 
were present; none others were bidden, for he 
well knew his clansmen were but ill pleased with 
the misalliance, and he could not brook that his 
young wife should be treated with disregard by his 
relatives. 

Maud received her step-mother with suitable re- 
spect, for she loved her father, and it was his com- 
mand she should do so. Yet she loved her not, for 
there was something in her appearance that caused 
her aversion, and often the pale sweet face of her 
own mother would rise before her, and her eyes 
would fill with tears at the contrast. But she en- 
deavored to put such thoughts away, for if her fa- 
ther had chosen unworthily, it was not for her to 
gainsay his choice. 

A short time before the period mentioned in the 
beginning of our story, young Balveny, brother of 
the Earl of Angus, had applied for her hand; for 
between them there had long existed a warm at- 
tachment. At the instigation of the countess he 
was refused on the plea of the unpopularity of his 
family. He was now absent, and in his absence 
Arthur Buccleuch had made_a Jike proposal, and 
the lady, without consulting the inclination of her 
step-daughter, had accepted, and this was the day 


on which he was to make his first visit to his in- 
tended. 

But to return. After conversing awhile, Maud 
and her companion (for it was in this capacity that 
Minna resided at the castle) entered the chamber 
they had left, and calling a servant, despatched 
him to request the’attendance of the minstrel if it 
should so please him. The summons was soon an- 
swered by Ramsy himself. He entered and throw- 
ing down his harp, boldly advanced to Maud, who 
threw herself into his arms. 

It was a strange sight; the apparently lowly 
minstrel clad in course garb, and deformed in per- 
son, holding to his breast the high-born daughter 
of the proud and noble John of Scott. But the 
mystery has already been explained, for he was 
none other than Balveny, promised husband of 
Maud. 

While she was yet a child she had accompanied 
her parents to Stirling, where the queen regent 
held her court, when the Douglas faction were in 
full favor. Balveny was also there, and being 
much in each other’s society, the consequence was 
that an attachment was formed, and they pledged 
themselves. Years had not weakened their love 
and both were determined that their troth should 
be fulfilled. He had left England with the purpose 
of persuading Maud to wed clandestinely, if it 
could not otherwise be accomplished, and through 
his disguise he had obtained admittance into the 
castle. His betrothed had recognised his voice, 
which was peculiarly rich and mellow, while sing- 
ing a song which he had purposely selected, as be- 
ing a favorite of both, and they had already had 
two interviews unknown to the Lady Cicely. We 
will not detail what passed between them, but suf- 
fice it that with the consent of the countess the 
minstrel left the castle, and a little past the hour of 
noon, instead of Sir Arthur Buccleuch came a mes- 
senger, saying he was necessarily detained from 
making his appearance, till the next day at sunset. 
Accordingly at that hour a small cavaleade ap- 
peared before the gates and were admitted. The 
Lady Cicely stood in the great hall surrounded by 
her attendants, awaiting the coming of her guest, 
who appeared, attended by but four gentlemen. 
She was surprised at the smallness of his suite, but 
received him with the honor due the chieftain of 
Buccleuch. 

*“ Welcome, fair sirs, we expected you ere this; 
we trust no mishap has befallen you on your jour- 
ney to our poor castle ?” 

“No, lady. My affairs were such that I could 
not be here yesternoon, as was my intention, But 
I do not see among this seemly group my Lord of 
Scott. Is he then absent from his home !”’ 

“Tle is. The king, this day week, summoned 
him to attend the council at Sterling. He would 
doubtless regret his absence, were he aware his 
castle was honored by a visit from Sir Arthur Buc- 
cleuch.” 
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“ And the Lady Maud——” 

“Is here; and will come forward to receive our 
guest.” 

But no Maud answered this sort of half com- 
mand, and the lady found that she had left her 
train, for on the approach of Buccleuch, she had 
stolen from the dais, and was now safe in her 
chamber. ‘The countess turned with an air of mor- 
tified chagrin. 

“Excuse her absence, my lord. But now she 
was by my side, but in the confusion of your arri- 
val she has fled. She isa wayward girl, but her 
waywardness shall soon be tamed an I mistake 
not,’ she added between her shut teeth. 

The gentletnan bowed, and bit his lip, for he 
well knew the cause of Lady Maud’s flight. He 
soon retired to his room, and the angry woman im- 
mediately went in search of the unruly girl. She 
searched in vain, for she had secreted herself. 
On the toilet under the massive steel mirror lay 
her gloves and fan, and her jewelled head dress 
sparkled in a sun beam that crept through the open 
casement. The velvet robe she had worn, was 
flung carelessly on a seat, and a bouquet of rich 
flowers were crushed under the heavy folds leaving 
upon them a dark stain. While she yet lingered 
disappointed, she heard a slight rustling, and a lit- 
tle Blenheim spaniel sprang from beneath the 
dress, whither it had been scared at her approach, 
bearing in its mouth a bracelet, the stones of which 
glanced brilliantly in the light as he playfully 
sported with it. She paused a moment, and left 
the chamber. 

The door had hardly closed when the merry face 
of Maud peeped from behind the curtaining folds of 
the robe, a small white hand grasped the back of 
the chair, and the figure of the delinquent rose 
from her hiding place, whither she had fled at the 
footsteps of her mother. She knew she had gre- 
viously offended and might reasonably expect a se- 
vere chiding, for which she had little more relish 
than have the young ladies of the present age. 

The hour of supper arrived, and when she made 
her appearance in the dining hall, her mother and 
the guests were already seated at the table. No- 
thing was said of her misdemeanor, but she met 
the black eye of her mother fixed upon her with a 
glance of rage. After the salutations, she took 
her seat. The meal was a tedions one, and passed 
nearly in silence by herself; though the young chief 
paid her the utmost civility, she scarcely raised her 
eyes, and replied to his remarks by little more than 
monosyllables. When they rose from the table, 
Buccleuch escorted the countess from the room, 
while Maud and Minna accepted the services of 
two of his gentlemen. Ag they entered the draw- 
ing room, lights were brought; Buccleuch seated 
himself by the side of Maud, and their eyes met 
with an expression which might have excited the 
suspicion of her ladyship, that her step-daughter 
might not be as averse to the attentions of Sir Ar- 


thur as she had pretended. To her satisfaction, ho 
soon engaged the young girl in conversation, an 
she trusted the attractions of Robert Balveny might 
soon be forgotten in the superior ones of Buccleuch, 
There seemed to be some probability in this, for 
the young couple soon retired to the embrasure of a 
window, and their tones became lower and lower, 
till they were lost, except by Minna, who, by the 
way, seemed much interested in the young caya. 
lier at her side. Occasionally such words as * [Jo 
consented to the plan;” “ You are under no objj- 
gation to render to her the duty of a daughter.” 

“ But my father.” 

“ He will certainly pardon us. He is noble, and 
has no antipathy to our house,” &c. were heard by 
the two who were seated quite near the window. 

The signal was given for retiring by Lady Scott. 
As Maud was leaving the room, the voice of her 
ladyship calling to her reached her ears, but she 
heeded it not, and with Minna was soon beyond its 
sound, 

The next morning Lady Scott was informed that 
the young lord and retinue had left the castle the 
night before, an hour after retiring from the draw- 
ing room. She was perfectly stupified at this 
news. What could itmean? Had Maud informed 
him that her heart was already another’s? When 
she had somewhat recovered from the shock she 
rushed to the chamber of her daughter, determined 
to wreak upon her the rage that burned in her 
bosom. She entered, but, as on the day before, 
she found it solitary. The window was open, and 
stepping out on the balcony, she found a sort of 
rope ladder swinging from the balustrade. It was 
clear Maud had escaped by this, but how could she 
leave the walls? The alarm was soon raised, and 
a small postern gate usually locked, of which she 
had the key, was found open, and the traces of 
horses feet ouside. The following letter was found 
on the table addressed to herself. 


“ Mapam,— 

“You will doubtless be surprised to learn that your step- 
danghter has fled. This shall be explained. You are aware 
that her heart is given, and she is betrothed to another than 
him whom you designed she should marry. This person is 
myself. But when I applied to her father for her hand, through 
your influence it was refused me. For this, you must under- 
stand, we owe you small thanks. I have satisfied myself that 
toward me the earl had no personal animosity; that it was 
only the politics of my family he disapproved. [ entered the 
castle disguised as a minstrel and learned from Maud that you 
had taken upon yourself the responsibility of accepting for her, 
without her consent, the proposals of Sir Arthur Buccleuch, 
and also that these proposa!s had been made in writing, and 
that you had never seen his lordship. A plan was iminediate- 
ly conceived, which, with the approbation of Maud, J proceed- 
ed to act vpon. Sir Arthur has ever been a personal friend of 
my own, and I knew his generous nature. T immediately left 
the castle, and meeting him on his way hither, laid the situa- 
tion of affairs before him and threw myself on his generosity, 
and the sequel proves I had not miscalculated this generosity. 
He scorned the idea of marrying a lady against her wishes. 
As his person was unknown to you, it was arranged that I 
should assume his name and pass as himself. By the aid of 
berry juices I darkened my complexion, and blackened my 
hair. In short, by means unnecessary to mention, I so dis- 
guised myself that { succeeded in deceiving you. Sir Arthur 
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returned to his castle, whither my betrothed has accompanied 
me, and ere you receive this our marriage will have been sol- 
emnized, as well as that of my cousin Minna Douglas, who so 
long has been indebted to you for a home, and Sir Patrick Len- 
nox, a gentleman whom she has long loved. We shall remain 
here to receive your blessing which you will doubtless grant 

us, after which, England will probably be our destination. 

With all due respect, 

Rosert Bervany.” 
We will not attempt to describe the effect of 
this letter. The same day the earl arrived at 
home, and on learning the state of affairs, was 
deeply grieved, though not as much angered as his 
lady might have wished. In secret he had always 
cherished a liking to Balveny, for he understood 
his noble nature, and he knew of none other he 


would have preferred as a son-in-law. Besides, 


during his stay in Stirling he had had reason to 
suppose that Robert was not so favorably disposed 
toward the rebel cause as he had thought him. 


—~- 


He immediately set out for Butherglen, the heredi- 
itary seat of the Buccleuch’s, where he found his 
daughter and her husband. He pardoned them, 
and invited them to Scott, but they preferred re- 
maining at Butherglen, as the bride liked not to 
come in contact with her step-mother. 

The earl learned that Balveny was indeed a 
friend to the royal cause, though not till of late. 
He had become disgusted with the proceedings of 
his brother Angus, and could not deny the justice 
of the royal anger toward his clan. At first the 
king refused to listen to the earl; but on his repre- 
sentation of Balveny’s loyalty, although he had 
vowed never to receive a Douglas into favor, he 
relented, and after a few months the court at Edin- 
burgh was graced by the presence of Balveny and 
Sir Patrick Lennox and their lovely brides, Maud 
and her faithful friend Minna. 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF WAR. 


Hogg, the Eccentric Shepherd, in one of his 
quaint and curious lay sermons tells the following 
story quite to the point on the subject of war, vivid- 
ly illustrating what is the upshot of nearly every 
sanguinary conflict, statu quo ante bellum :— 


The history of every war, says the Shepherd, is 
very like a scene I once saw in Nithsdale, Scot- 
land. ‘Two boys from different schools met one 
fine day upon the ice. They eyed each other 
awhile in silence, with rather jealous and indig- 
nant looks, and defiance on each brow. 

“ What are ye glowin’ at, Billy ? 

“ What’s that to you, Donald? I’Jl look whar I 
have a mind, an’ hinder me if you daur.” 

To this a hearty blow was the return, and then 
began such a battle! It being Saturday, all the 
boys of both schools were on the ice, and the fight 
instantly became general. At first they fought at 
a distance with missile, weapons, such as stones 
and snowballs; but at length, coming hand to hand, 
they coupled in a rage, and many bloody raps were 
liberally given and received. 

I went up to try if [ could pacify them; for by 
this time a number of little girls had joined the af- 
fray, and { was afraid they would be killed. So, 
addressing one party, [ asked, 


“ What are you fighting those boys for?’ What 
have they done to you ?” 

“QO, nathing at a’ maun; we just want to gie 
them a good thrashin’—that’s a’.” 

My remonstrance was vain; at it they went 
afresh ; and after fighting until they were quite ex- 
hausted, one of the principal heroes stepped forth 
between the combatants, himself covered with 
blood, and his clothes torn into tatters, and address- 
ing the opposing party thus— 

“Well, [’ll tell you what we'll do wi’ ye—if 
you'll let us alane, we'll /et ye alane.” 

There was no more of it; the war was at an end, 
and the boys scampered away to their play. 

The scene was a lesson of wisdom to me. I 
thought at that time, and have often thought since, 
that this trivial affray was the best epitome of war 
in general, that I had ever seen. Kings and min- 
isters of state are just a set of grown up children, 
exactly like the children I speak of, with only the 
material difference, that instead of fighting out for 
themselves the needless quarrels they have raised, 
they sit in safety and look on, hound out their inno- 
cent, but servile subjects to battle, and then after 
an immense waste of blood and treasure, are glad 
to make the boys’ condition—“if you'll let us 
alane, we'll let you alane.” 


PAARAARAPAAAPIAALLLEE OILS 


A PARROT STORY. 


We have, from a reliable source, the following il- 
lustration of parrot cunning. A certain wise par- 
rot undertook to amuse himself by taking a walk in 
the garden. A certain hungry cat espying him, 
crept sofily behind him; poll was evidently dis- 
turbed by puss’ presence, and as he quickened his 
step, he cast frequent glances behind to watch her 
movements, and as he saw the cat following him, 


he thus soliloquised: “TI believe the beast will 
catch me—on my life I believe the creature will 
have me.” The cat at Jength crouched for a spring, 
when the parrot, mustering all his courage, faced 
suddenly about, and shouted at the top of his voice 
—‘scat you beast—scat you beast!” and away 
went puss in the greatest consternation, leaving 
poll to finish his stroll unmolested. 
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From the World of Music. 
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Which time can ne'er dissever, 
We part to meet forever, 
We part, &c 
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